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My  Lords, 

I  have  now  to  report  to  your  Lordships,  according 
to  the  Eule  prescribed  in  the  Synodal  Meeting  of 
1854,  the  proceedings  of  the  second  year  of  your 
University.  These  proceedings  have  been  mainly 
directed  towards  the  settlement  of  its  constituent 
parts,  which  are  the  essential  conditions  and  the  sole  past  year  de- 
tokens  of  its  existence  in  fact,  however  high  are  the 
sanctions  and  privileges  which  it  has  received  by  an- 
ticipation from  ecclesiastical  authority.  Last  year  I 
scarcely  can  be  said  to  have  addressed  your  Lordships, 
as  its  Rector,  but  as  one  out  of  various  labourers, 
though  a  principal  one,  all  of  whom  were  engaged 
together  in  laying  down  its  rudiments;  and  in  my 
Report  I  was  obliged  simply  to  pass  over  the  subject 
of  academical  government  and  administration,  for 
those  elementary  functions  of  a  constituted  body 
were  not  at  that  time  in  operation.  The  Professors 
were  neither  members  of  any  consultative  board,  nor 
distributed  into  Faculties;  those  of  them,  moreover, 


whose  services  were  principally  put  into  requisition, 
were  only  provisionally  appointed.  Statutes  or  regu- 
lations there  were  none,  for  there  were  neither  offices 
to  call  for  them,  nor  authorities  to  enact  them.  Nor 
was  any  provision  made  for  those  external  forms, 
which  invest  an  institution  with  the  attribute  of  unity 
in  the  public  estimation,  and  with  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  its  members.  The  past  year  has  been  devoted  to 
the  supply,  as  far  as  is  yet  possible,  of  these  defi- 
ciencies. 
After  the  -^n&  in  ^his  work  I  placed  before  myself,  as  closely 
EouvSi.0  as  our  circumstances  allowed,  the  pattern  of  the 
University  of  Louvain.  This  pattern  had  been  sug- 
gested to  your  Lordships,  nine  years  ago,  by  the  first 
Eescript  which  came  to  Ireland  on  the  subject  from 
Propaganda.  "Of  all  things",  it  said,  "the  Sacred 
Congregation  would  deem  it  the  most  advantageous,  if 
the  Bishops,  uniting  their  exertions,  should  erect  in 
Ireland  a  Catholic  Academy,  on  the  model  of  that 
which  the  Prelates  of  Belgium  have  founded  in  the 
city  of  Louvain".*  The  organization  of  that  Univer- 
sity seems  to  have  been  designed  as  a  type,  to  which 
Universities  might  be  generally  conformed  in  the 
present  age  of  the  Church.  The  experience  of  twenty 
years  has  proved  the  accuracy  of  the  judgment,  by 

*  Thus  quoted   in   the    Address   of    the    Thurles    University    Committee. 
Sept.  9,  1850. 


which  its  outlines  were  described;  a  great  success  has 
followed  the  experiment:  I  had  evidently  nothing 
more  to  do  than,  in  accepting  what  was  already  pro- 
vided for  me,  to  adapt  it,  in  certain  of  its  details,  to 
our  own  peculiar  circumstances,  with  some  portion  of 
the  judgment  with  which  it  had  been  originally 
founded.  Of  such  an  adaptation  your  Lordships  had 
already  set  me  the  example;  for  your  Decrees  of 
1854,  while  they  follow  the  decisions,  sometimes 
even  the  language,  of  the  Louvain  Statutes,  do  not 
scruple  from  time  to  time  to  depart  from  them. 

I  have  proceeded  as  follows: — I  have  formed  two constituaon 
bodies  for  transacting  the  business  of  the  University,  ators 
Senate,  and  a  Rectorial  Council.  The  Council,  which 
is  intended  for  the  support  of  the  Rector,  is  composed 
of  Vice-Rector  and  Deans  of  Faculties,  after  the  pat- 
tern of  Louvain;  however,  with  this  difference,  that, 
besides  the  Dean  of  Philosophy  and  Letters,  three  Pro- 
fessors of  that  Faculty  have  seats  in  it,  with  a  vote 
between  them.  This  addition  was  suggested,  partly 
by  the  prominent  position  which  has  always  been 
allowed  in  Universities  to  the  Faculty  in  question; 
secondly  and  principally,  by  the  number  of  its  Pro- 
fessors and  the  range  of  its  subjects,  viewed  in  compa- 
rison with  other  Faculties.  It  might  indeed  even  claim 
to  be  subdivided  into  two:  one  department  for  those 
sciences  which  are  included  under  the  head  of  Philo- 


sophy;  the  other  for  the  studies  (these  again  differing 
in  kind  from  each  other)  which  go  under  the  general 
name  of  Letters.  This  Faculty,  moreover,  as  if  not 
satisfied  with  its  own  ample  province  of  knowledge, 
appropriates  to  itself  portions  of  the  subject-matter 
of  other  Faculties  also;  as,  for  instance,  Christian 
Knowledge  and  Mathematics,  and  makes  them  sub- 
servient to  its  own  end.  These  are  imperative  rea- 
sons why  it  should  be  fully  represented  at  the  Rec- 
tor's council  table. 
Labours  of       The  Council,  thus  constituted,   has  been  of  the 

the  Council.  .  ... 

greatest  assistance  to  me,  ever  since  its  appointment. 
It  has  given  me  the  benefit  of  its  advice  in  every 
measure  which  came  into  consideration  in  the  course 
of  the  year  past;  and  its  members  have  never  spared 
themselves,  when  work  was  to  be  done.  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  expressing  to  your  Lordships  my  gra- 
titude for  the  patient  and  ungrudging  zeal,  with 
which  they  have  placed  their  time  and  labour,  their 
talents  and  their  experience,  at  my  disposal. 

What  has  principally  occupied  them,  has  been  the 

Rules  and 

Regulations,  examination  of  the  body  of  Rules  and  Regulations, 
which  naturally  became  the  next  subject  of  arrange- 
ment, after  the  appointment  of  the  Council  itself. 
As  these  Rules  are  necessarily  of  a  provisional  cha- 
racter, I  should  have  proposed  their  actual  trial  for 
a  while,  before  submitting  them  to  your  Lordships, 


had  it  not  been  for  the  coincidence  of  the  sitting  of 
the  long  and  anxiously  expected  Synodal  Meeting 
just  upon  the  time  that  they  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
Rectorial  Council.  It  seemed  hardly  respectful  to 
your  Lordships,  under  such  circumstances,  or  respon- 
sive to  your  just  expectations,  not  to  lay  before  you, 
for  your  immediate  inspection  and  approval,  at  least 
some  specimens  of  our  proceedings,  and  of  the  results 
at  which  we  had  arrived.     Accordingly,  a  portion  of  submitted  to 

°  J  A  the   Synodal 

the  body  of  Eules  was  submitted  to  the  Synodal Meeting- 
Meeting:  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  have  good  grounds 
for  hoping  that,  out  of  that  portion,  only  two  Regula- 
tions failed  to  recommend  themselves  to  it.  Of  these 
two,  one  was  on  the  subject  of  the  affiliation  of 
country  schools,  the  other  on  that  of  model  and 
training  schools.  These  two  Regulations  fall  back, 
accordingly,  into  the  number  of  those,  as  for  instance 
the  Regulations  about  the  Examinations,  which  have 
never  been  presented  to  your  Lordships  at  all.  They 
will  be  subjected,  as  well  as  those  others,  to  the  test 
of  experience;  and,  should  they  come  before  your 
Lordships  again,  they  will  have  had  the  trial  of  seve- 
ral years  in  their  favour.  Meanwhile,  I  have  great 
satisfaction  in  being  able  to  state,  that  some  of  your 
Lordships  have  already  given  us  an  opportunity  of 
making  that  trial,  by  affiliating  their  own  schools 
to  the  University. 
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^senate7  After  the  Synodal  Meeting,  the  whole  body  of  the 
Rules  and  Regulations  were  provisionally  accepted  by 
the  Academical  Senate,  which  had  been  brought  into 
existence  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  into  consi- 
deration. As  the  Senate,  however,  may  naturally  be 
expected  in  course  of  time  to  alter  and  add  to  them, 
before  presenting  them  as  a  whole  for  your  Lordships' 
sanction,  on  this  account,  though  they  have  been 
printed  as  they  stand  at  present,  for  the  convenience  of 
members  of  the  University,  I  have  thought  it  best,  since 
no  edition  of  them  could  be  considered  as  permanent,  to 
append  them  to  this  Report  in  the  shape  they  originally 
wore  before  the  Rectorial  Council  took  them  in  hand ; 
because  the  rough  draft,  inferior  as  it  is  in  all  other 
respects,  embodies  various  enunciations  of  principle, 
which  were  necessarily  out  of  place  when  that  draft 
became  a  formal  collection  of  Statutes. 

constitution  ^n  tne  composition  of  the  Senate,  as  well  as  of  the 
*  Council,  there  is  some  innovation  on  the  pattern  of 
Louvain.  In  addition  to  the  official  persons  who 
have  seats  in  it  in  that  University,  we  have  opened 
it  to  those  whom  we  have  denominated  Fellows  of  the 
University,  viz.  such  as  have  what  elsewhere  would  be 
called  the  Degree  of  Doctor  in  any  of  the  five  Facul- 
ties. This  addition  has  been  made  in  anticipation  of 
any  risk  occurring  in  time  to  come,  of  the  Supreme 
Power  of  the  University  (for  such  the  Senate  may  be 


considered)  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Resident 
Body,  that  is,  of  such  Professors  and  other  authori- 
ties, as  are  necessarily  on  the  spot.  The  evil  indeed 
of  such  an  oligarchy  might  find  a  corrective  in  the 
fact  that  the  Senate,  as  well  as  every  other  function 
and  department  of  the  University,  is  ultimately  re- 
sponsible to  your  Lordships;  but  it  was  our  business 
to  make  the  constitution  of  the  University  as  perfect 
as  possible  in  itself,  and  as  little  dependent  as  might 
be  on  the  interposition  of  external  authority.  In  so 
great  and  anxious  an  undertaking,  it  would  be  wrong 
not  to  contemplate  even  improbable  contingencies; 
and,  by  giving  votes  in  the  Senate  to  a  number  of 
learned  persons  scattered  through  the  country  (for 
such  would  be  the  effect  of  this  provision)  we  obtain 
a  check  upon  the  power  of  the  Senate,  such  as  the 
Senate  is  itself  upon  any  tendency  to  arbitrary  spirit 
on  the  part  of  the  Rulers  and  Officials  of  the  Univer- 
sity. And  thus,  while  the  ordinary  power  rests,  as  it 
ought  to  rest,  with  those  who  have  the  ordinary 
work,  your  Lordships  will  be  put  in  possession  of  a 
principle  of  adjustment  and  correction  in  your  res- 
pective dioceses,  which  may  be  brought  into  opera- 
tion without  your  direct  interference,  whenever  the 
prospect  arises  of  the  University  degenerating  into  a 
party,  and  committing  itself  to  measures  which  do  not 
carry  with  them  the  judgment  of  the  educated  classes. 


Medical 
Prizes. 
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There  has  been  one  other  occasion,  besides  that  of 
sanctioning  the  provisional  Statutes,  of  convoking 
the  Academical  Senate.  It  was  one  of  the  last  acts 
of  the  Session,  and  its  interesting  object  was  to 
confer  the  prizes  on  those  gentlemen  who  had  passed 
the  best  examination  in  the  Medical  School.  His 
Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  did  us  the  most 
acceptable  favour  of  presiding  at  the  meeting,  which 
was  held  in  the  University  Church,  as  he  had  already 
honoured  us  with  his  presence  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Session,  when  the  same  School  was  formally 
opened  by  an  Inaugural  Address  by  the  Dean  of  Fa- 
culty, Andrew  Ellis,  Esq.,  Professor  of  the  Practice 
of  Surgery. 
Sc°MeCcSl  -^s  tne  Purcnase  of  tne  Buildings  in  Cecilia  Street 
was  one  of  the  earliest  of  our  successes,  so  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  one  of  the 
most  important  and  encouraging.  Did  our  efforts 
towards  the  foundation  of  a  Catholic  University 
issue  in  nothing  beyond  the  establishment  of  a  first- 
rate  Catholic  School  of  Medicine  in  the  metropolis, 
as  it  has  already  done,  they  would  have  met  with  a 
sufficient  reward.  Such  a  school  has  not  only  not 
existed  in  Dublin  or  elsewhere,  but  it  could  not 
exist,  from  the  natural  but  inordinate  influence 
which  the  state  religion  exercises  over  the  existing 
schools  of  the  country.     The  medical  establishments 
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have  been  simply  in  the  hands  of  Protestants;  and, 
without  going  out  of  my  way  to  complain  of  the  fact, 
I  may  fairly  record  it  as  a  reason  for  feeling  satisfac- 
tion at  the  prospects  which  are  now  opening  upon  us 
of  its  alleviation.  I  understand  that,  at  this  time, 
out  of  all  the  Dublin  Hospitals,  only  three  have  any 
Catholic  practitioner  in  them  at  all,  and  that  even  in 
these  three  the  Catholic  officials  do  not  exceed  the 
number  of  Protestant.  On  the  other  hand,  out  of 
sixty- two  medical  officers  altogether  in  the  various 
Hospitals,  the  Catholic  do  not  exceed  the  number  of 
ten.  Again,  out  of  live  Medical  Schools  in  Dublin  (ex- 
clusive of  our  University)  three  have  no  Catholic  Lec- 
turers at  all;  and  the  other  two  have  only  one  each; 
so  that,  on  the  whole,  out  of  forty-nine  Lecturers,  only 
two  are  Catholic.  Putting  the  two  lists  together,  we 
find  that,  out  of  one  hundred  and  eleven  Medical 
Practitioners  in  situations  of  trust  and  authority, 
twelve  are  Catholic,  and  ninety-nine  Protestant. 

And,  while  the  national  religion  is  so  inadequately  importance 
represented  in  the  existing  Schools  of  Medicine,  so  schooLdlcal 
on  the  other  hand,  in  a  Catholic  population  there  is 
an  imperative  call  for  Catholic  practitioners.  To 
enter  into  this  subject  would  be  beside  my  purpose; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that,  while  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
considered  as  Arts,  are  confronted,  at  the  great  eras 
of  human  life,  at  birth  and  at  death,  with  a  higher 
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teaching,  and  are  forced,  whether  they  will  or  no, 
into  cooperation  or  collision  with  Theology;  so  again 
the  Practitioner  himself  is  the  constant  companion, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  of  the  daily  ministrations  of  reli- 
gion, the  most  valuable  support,  or  the  most  painful 
embarrassment,  of  the  parish-priest,  according  as  he 
professes  or  abjures  the  Catholic  Eeligion.  Nor  is 
the  importance  of  establishing  a  Catholic  Medical 
School  less  grave,  when  Medicine  is  viewed  as  a 
Science,  though  it  be  less  immediate  and  less  widely 
felt.  Any  study,  exclusively  pursued,  tends,  from 
the  very  constitution  of  our  minds,  to  close  them 
against  such  truths  as  lie  beyond  its  range;  and, 
unless  the  claims  of  Revealed  Religion  be  recognized 
in  the  Schools  of  Philosophy,  they  will  be  regarded  as 
simply  disproved,  merely  because  they  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  its  investigations.  And  thus  the  presence, 
though  not  the  interference,  of  Theology  is  necessary 
in  the  lecture-halls  and  theatres  of  Medical,  as  of 
other  Science,  by  way  of  rescuing  scientific  teaching, 
whatever  be  its  subject-matter,  from  a  narrowness  of 
mind,  of  which  indifference  to  religion  is  only  one 
specimen.  The  Catholic  University,  then,  will  have 
done  a  great  service  to  Medical  Students,  if  it  se- 
cures them  against  the  risk  of  forgetting  the  existence 
of  theological  truth,  and  its  independence  of  the 
teaching  of  Philosophy  and  Science. 
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The  number  of  students  in  our  Medical  School  was  Medical 

school  pro- 


forty-three  last  year;  in  the  Session  which  is  now  be-SJ^Sst. 

Patrick's 

ginning  they  already  amount  to  fifty-three.  At  pre-House- 
sent,  as  is  unavoidable,  they  almost  entirely  belong  to 
the  class  of  Auditors,  who  are  neither  subjects  of  the 
University,  nor  have  passed  the  Examinations  in  the 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters.  There  will  in- 
deed be  always  a  number  of  students  so  circum- 
stanced, nor  is  it  at  all  desirable  to  shut  our  lecture- 
rooms  against  those,  who,  even  without  a  University 
education,  will,  under  our  Medical  Professors,  have 
the  benefit  of  a  much  healthier  atmosphere  of  thought 
than  is  to  be  found  in  other  places.  But,  this  being 
fully  granted,  still  our  object  obviously  is  something 
more  than  this.  Our  object  is,  to  form  a  school  of 
medical  practitioners,  who  not  merely  avail  themselves 
of  our  classes,  but  are  identified  with  Alma  Mater  as 
her  children  and  her  servants,  and  who  will  go  into 
the  wide  world,  as  specimens  and  patterns  of  a  dis- 
cipline which  is  at  once  Catholic  and  professional. 
With  a  view,  then,  to  the  furtherance  of  this  impor- 
tant object,  I  proposed  to  your  Lordships  in  June 
last,  to  establish  a  number  of  burses,  to  be  held  for 
two  years,  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters, 
for  young  men  who  propose  ultimately  to  betake 
themselves  to  the  Medical  and  other  Faculties.  This 
measure,  I  trust,  will  secure  to  us,  in  the  course  of  a 
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few  years,  a  body  of  Medical  Students,  whom  we  may 
truly  call  our  own;  and  it  involves  no  additional 
outlay,  for  it  tends  to  fill  the  rooms  of  St.  Patrick's 
House,  which,  from  the  want  of  inmates,  is  an  exis- 
ting burden  upon  us. 

As  to  my  own  House,  I  have  great  reason  to  be 
SreignCtstu- satisfied  with  the  resolution  I  took  of  increasing  its 

dents. 

availableness  for  students,  by  building  additional 
rooms.  They  are  filled,  and  more  are  even  wanted. 
There  is  reason  to  hope  that  a  feeling  is  making  pro- 
gress on  the  Continent  in  favour  of  what  is  called  an 
English  Education,  as  presenting  advantages  to  the 
youthful  mind,  which  are  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Our  University  is  likely  to  reap  the  benefit  of  this 
movement.  We  have  the  prospect  of  youths  of  high 
family  and  station,  French,  Belgian,  and  Polish,  re- 
newing the  custom  of  past  ages,  and  having  recourse 
for  their  final  studies  to  the  Irish  schools.  "What 
makes  such  a  result  the  more  important,  is,  that  to 
students  of  this  description  it  will  be  obviously  of  no 
consequence,  whether  the  State  recognizes  our  acts  or 
no,  while  their  position  in  society  will  do  more  to  raise 
us  in  public  opinion,  than  any  legal  power  of  grant- 
ing degrees. 
Fourth  *n  ao^aition  to  the  St.  Laurence's  House,  among 

stStuTed?011*  the  students  of  which,  meritorious  from  the  first,  are 
now  to  be  found  some  of  the  most  promising  youths 
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of  the  University,  we  are  now  able  to  congratulate 
ourselves  on  the  commencement  of  a  fourth  House, 
under  the  governance  of  Father  Bennett,  O.C.C.  We 
have  good  reason  to  believe,  that,  by  establishments 
such  as  these,  a  great  portion  of  the  rising  generation 
of  Dublin  will  ultimately  be  brought  into  our  classes. 

Of  the  Exhibitions  and  Prizes  opened  to  compe- 
tition during  the  Session,  Four  have  been  gained  by£*J|*J 
members  of  St.  Patrick's  House,  and  Five  by  members 
of  the  Rector's. 

Of  our  prospect  of  affiliating  schools  through  the  Affiliations 
country  to  the  University,  I  have  already  spoken. in  progress- 
These  will  tend,  as  they  increase  in  number,  both  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  instruction  already  given, 
and  to  create  a  bond  of  interest  and  sympathy  be- 
tween the  country  and  the  University. 


for    Univer- 
use. 


On  Ascension  Day,  May  1,  the  Church  was  opened,  church  bunt 
(with  the  sanction  and  presence  of  the  Archbishop  of sity 
Dublin),  which  I  had  built  for  the  use  of  the  Univer- 
sity. I  have  in  my  former  Report  given  some  of  my  rea- 
sons for  thinking  a  University  Church  to  be  of  great  and 
various  importance,  nor  need  I  enlarge  on  them  now. 
I  had  originally  intended  to  propose  to  the  Trustees  to 
build  it  with  University  money;  but,  as  the  expendi- 
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ture  was  sure  to  be  considerable,  and  the  negociation, 
by  which  it  was  to  be  authorized,  would  be  necessarily 
slow,  and  the  issue  of  it  was  uncertain,  and  as  months, 
or  rather  years  passed,  and  I  felt  the  time  to  be  slipping 
away  during  which  I  was  to  be  connected  with  the 
University,  I  determined,  with  advice  of  persons,  on 
whose  judgment  I  could  fully  rely,  to  make  the  risk 
my  own,  and  build  at  once,  with  the  hope  that 
the  University  would  in  the  event  relieve  me  of  it. 
Till  then  I  had  no  idea  at  all  of  anything  else  but  a 
University  Church:  when,  however,  the  responsibility 
of  finding  means  for  it  became  my  own,  I  began  to 
contemplate  also  the  possibility  of  the  Archbishop  con- 
sidering it  useful  to  the  city,  whether  as  the  Church  of 
a  Dublin  Oratory,  or  of  some  religious  Order.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  either  to  calculate  or  to  control 
adequately  the  expenses  of  a  building  in  progress;  and 
by  the  time  it  grew  near  its  completion,  it  had  cost 
almost  half  as  much  again  as  the  utmost  sum  to  which 
I  had  originally  hoped  to  confine  them.  The  final  set- 
tlement of  account  will  show  the  expenditure  to  be  not 
much  under  £6,000.  In  the  extreme  difficulty,  ex- 
isting just  now,  of  raising  money,  and  in  the  case  of 
a  building  which  could  not  furnish  a  strictly  market- 
able security  for  repayment,  I  then  hoped  to  effect  a 
loan  at  a  low  interest  from  the  University  funds, 
to   be   repaid   by  fixed   periodical   instalments,   for 
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such  a  portion  of  my  liabilities,  as  were  to  me  a  cause 
of  anxiety,  not  to  say  distress.  Being  disappointed 
in  that  natural  expectation,  I  am  obliged  to  turn  to 
the  Sunday  collections  as  a  means  of  meeting  the 
interest  of  the  serious  debt  in  which  the  building  has 
involved  me ;  nor  shall  I  have  recourse  to  the  Uni- 
versity itself  for  aid,  till  these  are  found  to  come 
short.  Meanwhile,  as  long  as  I  am  Kector  and  the 
Church  is  in  my  own  hands,  I  will  freely  lend  it  to 
the  University,  whether  for  sacred  or  for  academical 
functions,  nor  will  I  charge  the  Trustees  any  thing 
for  the  use  of  a  beautiful  and  imposing  structure, 
which  was  built  simply  out  of  zeal  for  the  Univer- 
sity, and  which  has  given  it  a  sort  of  bodily  presence 
in  Dublin.  One  prospect  I  am  obliged  to  forego, — 
the  promise  I  made  to  myself  in  my  Report  of  last 
year,  of  making  a  gift  towards  the  building  from  my 
personal  means. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  course  of  the  year^^j™1^ 
towards  putting  the  Chairs  of  Chemistry  and  Natu-  Ppar' 
ral  Philosophy  in  a  state  befitting  their  importance, 
by  the  purchase  of  apparatus  and  by  other  necessary 
outlay.  More,  however,  has  still  to  be  done.  The 
most  serious  difficulty  under  which  we  lie,  is  the 
want  of  large  rooms  for  Professorial  Lectures,  for 
specimens  and  apparatus,  and  for  books. 

2 
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S"i0"fatne     I  have  now  enumerated  the  principal  matters 

Professors. 

which  call  for  observation  in  the  proceedings  of  our 
Second  Session.  I  have  never  flagged  in  my  confi- 
dent anticipation  of  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
which  your  Lordships  have  committed  to  us.  If  it 
has  become  even  stronger  than  it  was,  this  has  been 
owing  to  the  satisfaction  with  which  I  have  wit- 
nessed the  zeal  in  its  behalf  of  the  Professors  and 
others  associated  in  it,  and  the  good  understanding 
and  fellow-feeling  and  mutual  sympathy  which  pre- 
vails among  them.  There  is  no  surer  indication 
and  instrument  of  success  in  an  institution,  than  an 
esprit  de  corps:  and  without  it  there  can  be  no  real 
life  at  all.  This  potent  principle,  open  to  abuse  and 
excess,  but  admirable  when  acting  within  its  due 
limits,  exists  strongly  and  in  its  purest  form  among 
us.  We  have  faith  in  our  cause  and  in  each  other; 
we  know  what  we  have  to  aim  at,  and  what  we  have 
to  do.  While  we  are  thus  true  to  ourselves,  nothing 
can  happen  externally  to  harm  us;  and  while  we  take 
a  religious  view  of  our  mission,  and  are  true  to  its  de- 
mands on  us,  even  trial  will  but  turn  to  our  advance 
and  aggrandizement. 

It  is  the  sight  of  this  internal  consolidation,  which 
is  in  progress  not  only  among  Professors  and  other  offi- 
cers, but  among  the  students  also,  that  reconciles  me 
to  the  inevitable  prospect  of  my  own  eventual  separa- 
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tion  from  so  noble  an  undertaking;  but  One  only  both 
began  and  consummated  the  work  with  which  He  was 
charged.  We,  His  followers,  are  abundantly  blessed, 
if  we  are  allowed  to  lay  any  portion  whether  of  the 
foundation  or  the  superstructure.  For  me,  it  will  be 
more  than  enough  of  honour  and  privilege,  to  have 
had  my  small  share,  or  my  brief  toil,  in  a  great  de- 
sign, which  is  destined,  as  we  may  trust,  to  exert  an 
influence  on  the  distant  future  and  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth. 

Begging  your  Lordships'  blessing  upon  our  exer- 
tions in  this  great  cause, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
My  Lords, 
Your  Lordships'  faithful  servant  in  Christ, 

JOHN  H.  NEWMAN, 

Of  the  Oratory. 
October  31,  185G. 
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In  this  Appendix  are  contained  various  Documents  belong- 
ing to  the  last  five  years,  which  may  be  considered  as 
successive  steps  towards  the  formation  of  the  constitution  of 
the  University.  It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  No.  2, 
and  it  alone,  is  authoritative.  Such  portions  of  No.  4  as 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  will  become  authoritative,  so 
far  as  they  shall  be  eventually  sanctioned  by  the  Synodal 
Meeting  of  last  June,  which  has  not  yet  published  any 
statement  of  its  proceedings. 

1.  Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Thurles  Committee 

in  1851. 

2.  Ex  Decretis  Conventus  Epp.  Hibernian,  1854. 

3.  Substance  of  the  Rector's  Memorandum,  submitted  to 

the  Synodal  Meeting,  1854. 

4.  Scheme  of  Rules  and  Regulations,  1856. 

5.  Rector's    Memorandum    submitted    to    the    Synodal 

Meeting,  1856. 

6.  Rector's  Letter  to  the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Philo- 

sophy and  Letters,  1856. 
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No.  I. 

Extracts  from  the  Minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Archbishops 
and  Bishops,  Clergy  and  Laity,  appointed  by  and  under 
the  authority  of  the  National  Synod  held  at  Thurles  in 
a.d.  1850. 

August  12,  1851. 
Resolved  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Newman,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Leahy, 
and  Myles  W.  O'Reilly,  Esq.,  be  requested  to  draw  up  a 
report  on  the  organization  of  the  University,  consulting  any 
or  all  the  following  persons :  his  Grace  the  Primate,  the 
Archbishop  of  Cashel,  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
O'Hanlon,  Rev.  Dr.  Manning,  Rev.  Dr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Hope, 
Dr.  Jerrard,  Dr.  Dollinger,  Dr.  F.  X.  de  Ram  ;  and  that 
Mr.  Allies  be  requested  to  act  as  Secretary. 


November  12,  1851. 
The  Report  of  the  Sub-committee  on  the  Organization  of 
the  University  was  read  by  the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Leahy,  and 
was  considered  and  approved  of,  subject  to  the  alterations  in 
the  copy  submitted  to  the  Committee. 

Report  on  the  Organization  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
Ireland. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Having  been  appointed  to  consider  and  report  on  the 
future  organization  of  the  Catholic  University,  we  have  the 
honour  to  lay  before  you  the  following  suggestions  : — 
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Faculties  of 
University. 


Professor- 
ships. 


1.  Faculties. — The  University  should  consist  of  Four 
Faculties.  1.  Arts,  divided  into  (1)  Letters.  (2)  Science. 
2.  Medicine.  3.  Law.  4.  Theology.  As,  however,  the  Fa- 
culty of  Arts  only  can  be  founded  at  once,  we  shall  detail 
only  its  branches  and  extent. 

II.  Faculty  of  Arts.  —  The  time  embraced  by  the 
course  up  to  the  B.A.  degree  should  be  four  years,  as  this 
period  appears  best  suited  to  the  various  subjects  to  be 
learned,  to  the  development  of  character,  the  probable  age  of 
the  student  entering,  and  the  prosecution  of  future  professional 
studies.  More  years  of  study  should  be  required  for  the 
attainment  of  the  M.A.  degree. 

The  branches  of  study  embraced  by  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  are  : 

In  the  division  of  Letters : — Latin  ;  Greek ;  the  Semitic 
and  Modern  Languages  ;  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  both 
National  and  Ecclesiastical ;  Archaeology,  Christian  and  Pro- 
fane ;  English  Literature,  and  Criticism. 

In  the  division  of  Science  : — Logic,  Metaphysics,  Ethics, 
including  Economy  and  Politics ;  Philosophy  of  Religion ; 
Mathematics  ;  Natural  Philosophy ;  Chemistry ;  Natural  His- 
tory ;  Mineralogy  and  Geology,  etc.,  etc. 

Subsidiary  to  the  I  acuity  of  Arts  should  be  organized  a 
School  of  Engineering. 

III.  Government. — Following  the  Encyclical  Letter  of 
the  Belgian  Bishops  for  erecting  the  University  of  Louvain, 

and  officials.  wnich  saYS  : — Quuni  plurimum  intersit,  ut  res  academica  ab 
una  eademque  persona  firmiter  et  constanter  regatur,  hinc  ad 
omnem  Universitatis  nostras  directionem  deputamus  ac  dele- 
gamus,  tamquam  Vicarium  nostrum  Generalem  Rectorem, 
we  recommend  that  the  government  of  the  University  be 
committed  to  a  Rector  nominated  during  the  first  ten  years 
by  the  Episcopal  Body,  and  revocable  by  them. 

2.  The  Vice-Rector  shall  be  nominated  in  a  similar 
manner. 

3.  There  shall  be  Deans  of  Discipline,  a  Secretary,  a 
Bursar,  and  other  officers,  appointed  by  the  Rector,  and  revo- 
cable by  him,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Archbishops. 


Authorities 
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4.  The  instruction  of  the  students  shall  be  provided  for 
by  a  certain  number  of  Professorial  Chairs  and  Lectureships, 
to  be  created  as  hereafter  determined. 

5.  The  Archbishops,  acting  in  the  name  of  the  Episcopal 
Body,  shall,  dining  the  first  ten  years,  nominate  the  Profes- 
sors and  Lecturers  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Rector. 

6.  The  Professors  of  each  Faculty  shall  elect  annually 
out  of  their  own  body,  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  their  Dean 
and  Secretary.  Each  division  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  shall 
have  a  Dean  and  Secretary. 

7.  The  Deans  shall  convoke  and  preside  over  the  Ses- 
sional Meetings  of  their  respective  Faculties.  In  these  meet- 
ings, the  Professors  will  discuss  the  interests  of  their  Faculty, 
and  draw  up  the  Sessional  Programme  of  Studies.  This  Pro- 
gramme must  be  submitted  to  the  approbation  of  the  Rector. 

8.  The  Deans  of  Faculties,  with  the  Vice-Rector,  will  form 
the  Rectorial  Council,  to  be  assembled  by  the  Rector  when 
he  deems  it  necessary. 

9.  The  Academic  Senate  shall  consist  of  the  Rector,  the 
Vice- Rector,  the  Secretary  of  the  University,  the  Professors  of 
the  respective  Faculties,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from  the 
establishment  of  the  University,  such  a  number  of  Graduates 
annually  appointed  by  the  Graduates  of  their  respective  Fa- 
culties, as  shall  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the  whole  body. 

10.  The  Salaries  of  the  Professors  and  the  several  officers  galarle8 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Archbishops  in  the  name  of  the 
Bishops,  with  the  advice  of  the  Rector. 

11.  Should  it  be  deemed  advisable  in  the  course  of  time 
to  add  to  the  number  of  Chairs  or  Lectureships,  the  erection 
of  new  ones  is  to  rest  with  the  Archbishops  in  the  name  of 
the  Bishops,  with  the  advice  of  the  Rector. 

IV.  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  Governing  Body. — 
1.  The  Rector  is  authorized  to  take  all  measures  which  the 
interest  of  the  University  may  require.  He  regulates  the 
course  of  studies  and  duties  of  Professors ;  and  with  the 
advice  of  the  Vice-Rector  and  the  Deans  of  Discipline,  forms 
Rules  of  Internal   Discipline.      He   summons  and   presides 
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over  the  Rectorial  Council  and  Senate.  He  is  to  make  an- 
nually a  detailed  Report  to  the  Episcopal  Body  upon  the 
state  of  the  University. 

2.  The  Vice-Rector  will  assist  the  Rector  in  the  discharge 
of  ordinaiy  business,  and  will  replace  him  provisionally  in 
case  of  absence,  sickness,  or  death.  He  will  conform  in  all 
things  to  the  instructions  of  the  Rector. 

3.  The  Deans  of  Discipline  will  be  in  all  things  subject  to 
the  Rector. 

4.  As  all  academic  instruction  must  be  in  harmony  with 
oftheCatho-the  Principles  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  the  Professors  will  be 

bound,  not  only  not  to  teach  anything  contrary  to  Religion, 
but  to  take  advantage  of  the  occasion  the  subjects  they  treat 
of  may  offer,  to  point  out  that  Religion  is  the  basis  of  Science, 
and  to  inculcate  the  love  of  Religion  and  its  duties.  The  full 
salaries  of  the  Professors  shall  be  guaranteed  to  them  from 
year  to  year  for  some  time,  after  which  they  shall  depend  in 
part  on  fees. 

5.  The  Rectorial  Council  will  assist  the  Rector  with  their 
advice  in  all  matters  of  studies. 

6.  To  the  Senate  shall  be  entrusted  the  determination  of 
graver  matters,  such  as  the  framing  of  Statutes,  and  such  other 
extraordinary  subjects  as  the  Rector  may  refer  to  their  consi- 
deration. 

7.  All  the  Officers  and  Professors  of  the  University  shall 
be  required  upon  entering  into  possession  of  their  office  to 
make  a  Profession  of  the  Catholic  Faith  according  to  the  form 
of  Pope  Pius  IV. 

V.  The  Students. — They  shall  be  interns,  so  far  as  cir- 
cumstances may  permit. 

During  the  provisional  constitution  of  the  first  ten  years,  a 
power  will  reside  in  the  Episcopal  Body  to  alter  whatever  may 
work  wrongly.  After  that  period  it  is  hoped  that  the  consti- 
tution of  the  University  will  have  been  so  developed  and 
matured  as  to  admit  of  a  greater  degree  of  self  action. 
Signed,  etc. 

October,  1851. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Having  presented  to  the  Committee  a  sketch  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  the  University,  we  think  it  desirable  to  add,  in  the 
form  of  an  appendix,  a  few  considerations  which  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind. 

We  hold  it  to  be  specially  important  that  there  be  in  the  Provlslonal 
teaching  and  governing  body  of  the  New  University,  while  it^f  ^Jf6 
is  yet  untried  and  unformed,  a  perfect  unity  of  purpose  and 
operation,  that  no  strength  may  be  wasted  by  intestine  divi- 
sion, and  that  the  force  and  capacity  of  each  agent  be  at  the 
free  disposition  of  the  Superior,  to  direct  as  need  requires. 
A  working,  rather  than  a  theoretical  constitution  is  needed  at 
first.  It  is  easy  to  appoint  a  number  of  Professors  with 
different  titles  and  subjects  of  study  ;  but  the  harmonious 
action  of  these,  their  growth  into  one  body,  and  their  produc- 
tion of  a  real  education  for  those  under  their  care,  is  quite 
another  thing.  This  can  only  be  brought  out  in  action  after 
much  toil,  and,  it  may  be,  partial  failures,  alterations,  and 
substitution  of  plans;  in  short,  by  experience,  and  not  on 
paper.  Again,  there  is  the  necessity  of  meeting  the  actual 
state  of  the  pupils,  as  to  knowledge,  and  moral  and  intellectual 
training,  which  it  is  impossible  to  know  beforehand.  Time  • 
must  elapse  before  the  University  can  create  around  it  a  cer- 
tain atmosphere,  a  standard  either  of  acquisition  iu  know- 
ledge or  of  moral  character.  In  the  mean  time  it  must  take 
the  youth  as  it  finds  them,  and  make  the  best  of  them,  which 
entails  a  certain  period  of  experimental  action.  Then  there 
is  the  necessity  of  immediate  commencement.  Catholics  in 
Ireland  should  be  at  once  assured  that  the  requisite  steps 
have  been  taken,  and  that  their  children  can  be  received  in 
January  next. 

With  a  view  to  this,  we  recommend  the  immediate  appoint-  Mode  of 
ment  of  a  Rector  with  a  certain  number  of  working  Professors, 
who  are  to  be  Tutors  also,  and  to  help  each  other.    These,  when 
the  personnel  is  completed  and  at  full  work,  will  stand  thus : 
Rector,   Vice-Rector,   two   Deans   of  Discipline,    Secretary, 
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Bursar.  Professors  of,  1.  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  2.  Ethics 
and  Politics,  3.  Philosophy  of  Religion,  4.  English  Literature, 
5.  Latin,  6.  Greek,  7.  Ancient  History,  8.  Modern  History, 
9.  Pure  Mathematics,  10.  Criticism.  Also  Lecturers  should 
be  appointed  for  the  following  subjects :  Chemistry,  Botany 
and  Zoology,  Experimental  Philosophy,  French,  Irish,  Italian, 
German.  In  the  beginning,  two  or  more  of  the  preceding  sub- 
jects could  be  taught  by  one  and  the  same  person,  if  need 
were.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  entire  number  of  Pro- 
fessorships and  Lectureships  might  not  be  required  at  once. 

This  way  of  starting  has  suggested  the  recommendations.* 
First,  it  will  show  a  determination  to  go  to  work  at  once. 
Secondly,  it  will  give  time  to  ascertain  by  experience  what 
are  the  real  wants  and  the  real  way  of  supplying  them,  before 
the  Church  becomes  committed  to  a  formal  institution.  The 
whole  thing  will  be  provisional,  and  we  shall  have  at  once 
the  best  means  of  deciding  how  to  make  the  future  University 
successful,  and  the  best  excuses  for  failures  and  defects,  should 
any  such  occur  at  the  first  starting. 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  propose  to  blend  at  this  com- 
Tutors°to°  mencement  the  Professorial  and  Tutorial  systems.  The 
Professors.    game  person  wjh  jn  fact  act  as  one  an(j  the  other,  to  the  same 

students.  The  two  systems  have  each  advantages,  which 
perhaps  may  thus  be  united.  For  their  application  depends 
much  on  the  subject  matter ;  for  instance,  the  Physical 
Sciences  require  a  Professor,  the  Languages  a  Tutor.  Again, 
a  Professor  is  required  to  set  forth  the  objects  and  limits  of  a 
science,  and  to  give  a  preliminary  view  upon  it,  to  those 
who  have  not  thought  on  it.  Professorial  Lectures  also  are 
valuable  as  bringing  the  Professor  before  external  judges, 
and  keeping  him  up  to  the  mark.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
work  of  a  Professor  is  not  sufficient  by  itself  to  form  the 
pupil.  The  catechetical  form  of  instruction  and  the  closeness 
of  work  in  a  small  class,  are  needed  besides.  Without  these, 
even  supposing  the  Professor  to  be  a  man  of  genius  and  to 

*  Thus  transcribed  into  the  Minute  Book;  qu:  "  This  way  of 
starting,  as  suggested,  has  these  recommendations". 
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interest  his  hearers,  the  acquirements  carried  away  from  him 
will  often  be  very  superficial.  No  doubt,  wherever  the  mind 
is  really  interested,  it  is  also  led  in  some  degree  to  exert  itself, 
and  there  is  fruit ;  but  if  this  is  trusted  to,  the  result  will  be 
undisciplined  and  unexercised  minds,  with  a  few  notions,  on 
which  they  are  able  to  show  off,  but  without  any  judgment  or 
any  solid  powers.  So  that  the  principal  making  of  men  must 
be  by  the  Tutorial  system.  But,  in  the  scheme  recommended 
we  propose  to  combine  the  two,  and  that  every  Professor  shall 
be  bound  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of  public  lectures  in  the 
year.  "While  this  regulation  will  secure  the  advantages  of  a 
Professor  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  the  same  persons, 
acting  on  a  smaller  number  at  a  time,  and  by  the  catechetical 
method,  will  be  able  to  exert  those  personal  influences,  which 
are  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  formation  and  tone  of 
character  among  the  set  of  students,  as  well  as  to  provide  that 
the  student  shall  actually  prepare  the  subject  for  himself,  and 
not  be  a  mere  listener  at  a  lecture.  And  the  Professors, 
whatever  their  particular  title,  will  hold  themselves  generally 
disposable  for  the  good  of  the  undertaking,  according  to  the 
guidance  of  the  Rector.     *     *     * 

As  to  salaries,  we  recommend  that  there  be  given  to  theSalarlei 
Rector  not  more  than  £400  a  year  with  Rooms  and  Com- 
mons ;  to  the  Professors  not  more  than  £300  a  year  with 
Rooms  and  Commons;  to  the  Lecturers  £100  a  year;  to  the 
Deans  of  Discipline  £150  a  year.  To  the  Bursar  £150  a  year. 
The  Vice-Rector  to  be  a  Professor  with  an  addition  of  £50  a 
year.  To  the  Librarian,  Secretary,  etc.,  as  they  will  probably 
be  Professors,  a  small  additional  salary  will  be  sufficient.  *  *  * 

We  would  suggest  the  great  advantage  of  founding,  as  soon  Bursea 
as  possible,  Exhibitions  and  Scholarships  for  the  respective 
Dioceses,  Counties,  and  Towns,  which  may  serve  as  an  en- 
couragement of  the  poorer  and  meritorious  class  of  students. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  above  recommendation 

,       .  ,.  -    ,       TT   .  Sub-Commit- 

as  to  the  immediate  commencement  or  the  University,  we  tee  of  man- 
think  a  very  small  committee  should  be  appointed,  consisting 
of  the  Primate,  the  Rector,  and  a  layman,  to  whom  a  grant 
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may  be  made  of  such  sums  as  may  be  required  for  provisional 
payments,  and  who  should  make  a  Report  of  their  proceed- 
ings at  the  end  of  a  year ;  whilst  the  ordinary  funds  received 
for  the  foundation  of  the  University  should  continue  to  be 
managed  as  before. 
Pre  arat  Should  the  University  be  commenced  in  Dublin,  we  wish 

Schools.  to  point  to  the  advantages  that  some  of  the  existing  Colleges 
present  for  any  object  that  may  arise  in  connection  with  the 
University.  For  instance,  were  it  thought  advisable  to  esta- 
blish preparatory  schools  or  colleges  in  connection  with  the  Uni- 
versity, some  of  the  existing  colleges  could  be  employed  to 
great  advantage  for  such  a  purpose.  Many  Catholic  young 
gentlemen  would  require  a  course  specially  adapted  to  prepare 
them  for  the  University ;  others,  again,  coming  from  a  distance, 
from  America,  England,  and  other  places,  might  not  be  found 
fit  to  enter  upon  the  University  course,  and  yet  could  not  well 
be  sent  away.  A  preparatory  college  would  supply  a  course 
of  education  suited  to  all  such  persons,  which,  being,  it  is 
presumed,  of  the  very  best  sort,  would  also  lead  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  Preparatory  Education  imparted  in  the  Ca- 
tholic Schools  and  Colleges  of  Ireland;  a  thing,  it  will  be 
admitted,  very  much  to  be  desired.  We  may  further  add, 
that,  when  the  Faculty  of  Theology  shall  have  been  estab- 
lished, some  one  of  the  Provincial  Colleges  would  be  a  suit- 
table  place  for  ecclesiastical  students  preparing  for  graduation. 
We  may  add,  that  we  feel  strongly  the  importance  of 
naming  at  least  some  of  the  Professors  and  Officers  of  the 
University  with  all  despatch.  This  would  at  once  alleviate 
the  anxiety  of  those  who  are  hoping  to  avail  themselves  of  so 
great  a  good,  and  dissipate  the  adverse  rumours  which  are 
circulated  by  its  enemies. 

Signed,  etc. 

October,  1851. 
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NO.    II. 

Ex  Decretis    Conventus  Episcoporum    Hibernioe,   qui   habitus   est 
Dublinijussu  S.  Pontif.  P.P.  IX.  die  18  Maii,  anno  1854. 

Auctoritate  Apostolica  Congregati,  Universitatem  praedic- 
tam  statim  aperire  statuiraus,  atque,  ut  rite  admiuistretur, 
quse  sequuntur  decernenda  esse  existimavimus : 

1.  Vi  Litterarum  Apostolicarum  jam  allatarum,  et  Decreti 
Synodi  Thurlesianae  a  Sede  Apostolica  approbate,  erigimus  uniJersita- 
et    instituimus    Studiorum   Universitatem,  a  nobis    supremo 

jure  ac  perpetua  sollicitudine  (salva  in  omnibus  Apostolica 
sedis  auctoritate,)  regendam  ac  fovendam,  quinque  Faculta- 
tibus  instituendam ;  quarum  prima  dignitate  est  Theologian, 
secunda  Juris,  tertia  Medicinae,  quarta  Philosophise  ac  Lit- 
terarum, quinta  Scientiarum  Mathematicarum  et  Natura- 
lium. 

2.  Quum  ad  omnia  recte  constituenda  et  ordinanda,  Rector 
maxime  expediat,  ut  res  academica  una  eademque  persona 
firmiter  et  constanter  regatur,  secundum  statuta  et  leges 
posthac  in  Ccetu  Episcopali  condendas,  ad  omnem  Universi- 
tatis  nostras  directionem  deputandum  decernimus  virum  eccle- 
siasticum,  Sacerdotii  dignitate  insignitum,  Kectoris  nomine 
decorandum ;  cujus  nominatio  et  revocatio  nobis  reservata 
semper  maneat. 

3.  Praedicto  Rectori  injungimus,  ut  antequam  Universi- 
tatis  administrationem  suscipiat,  fidei  professionem  juxta  Bul- 
lam  Pii  IV.  emittat,  et  fidelitatem  et  obedientiam  Coetui 
Episcoporum  Hiberniaa,  seque  pro  viribus  honorem  et  pros- 
peritatem  Academiaj  curaturum,  solemniter  promittat,  juxta 
form  am  ipsi  praescribendam. 

4.  Rectori  potestatem  tribuendam  decernimus,  ut,  servatis 

..  ,     ,.  A  .  ,     „    i  i-    a  Gradnsaca- 

servandis   et  nabita   auctoritate  a   Sede   Apostolica,    quos-  demici. 
cumque  gradus  academicos  conferre  valeat,  utque  libere  ac 
licite,  juxta  statuta  a  Ccetu  Episcopali  HiberniaB  sancienda, 
ordinare  possit  qusecumque  pro  Universitatis  bono  ac  profectu, 
in  rebus  ad  scientias  tradendas  vcl  ad  disciplinam  pertinen- 
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tibus,  necessaria  videantur,  salvo  semper  supremo  Episcopornm 
jure  omnia  emendandi  quae  ab  ipso  peracta  fuerint. 

5.  Singulis  annis  Rector  amplam  et  fidelem  relationem  de 
Academiae  statu  Episcoporum  ccetui,  cum  congregabitur,  vel  si 
conventus  Episcoporum  non  habeatur,  quatuor  Archiepiscopis 
subjiciat,  juxta  iustructionem  S.  Congregationis  hac  de  re 
datam. 

6.  Nominandum   etiam   decernimus   Vice-Rectorem,  qui 
vice-Rector,  consilio  et  auxiiio  praesto  sit  Rectori,    quique,    eo  absente, 

aegrotante,  aut  morieute,  ipsius  vices  provisiorie  suppleat,  ne 
quid  detrimenti  res  academica  capiat.  Vice-Rectoris  nomi- 
nationem et  revocationem  nobis  reservamus. 

7.  Professorum  uumerum  et  munera  definire  in  aliud  tem- 
Professores.   pus  magis  opportune  differimus.     Generatim  vero  decernimus 

in  praesentiarura  et  donee  aliter  Coetui  Episcopali  visum 
fuerit,  Professorum  tam  ordinariorum  quam  extraordinario- 
rum,  quorum  desiguatio  ac  praesentatio  ad  Rectorem  spectabit, 
definitivam  nominationem  a  nobis  dumtaxat  ratam  et  firmam 
habendam  esse.  Jubemus  vero  ut  singuli  Professores  fidei 
professionum  juxta  formam  Pii  IV.  emittant,  necnon  spondeant 
ac  promittant  juxta  formam  a  nobis  pra?scribendam  se  Rectori 
debitum  honorem  et  auxilium  esse  exhibituros,  necnon  aca- 
demise decus  ac  profectum  pro  virili  parte  procuraturos. 

8.  Quod  si  quis  inter  docentes  aliquando  sui  muneris  ac 
promissionis  immemor  fuerit,  quod  Deus  avertat,  eundem  a 
munere  removendi  potestatem  nobis  reservamus,  relicta  Rec- 
tori ilium  interim  a  munere  suo  suspendendi  facultate. 

9.  In  praesentia,  et  donee  aliter  visum  fuerit  Ccetui  Epis- 
copali, nominationem  Secretarii  aliorumque  omnium  Academiae 
officialium  pertinere  ad  Rectorem  decernimus.  Eidem  jus 
erit  instituendi,  sumptibus  academicis  de  consensu  Episcopo- 
rum incurrendis,  Collegia  seu  Paedagogia,  quorum  presides 
nominabit  et  congrua  statuta  ordinabit. 

10.  Leges  aliasque  ordinationes  pro  Universitatis  nostras 
regimine  ac  progressu,  et  pro  uniuscuj  usque  Facultatis  con- 
stitutione,  quamprimum  condere  curabimus. 

11.  Rectori  potestatem  concedimus,  ut,  honoris  caussa, 


Officiates. 


Collegia. 
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viros  pietate  et  doctrina  et  aliis  meritis  insignes  in  Albo  Uni- 
versitatis, habito  eorum  consensu,  recenseat,  eosque  aliquo 
gradu  honorario  decorandos  quatuor  Archiepiscopis  prassentet. 

12.  Cum  ad  Universitatis  sumptus  perficiendos  subsidia  Collecta  Pa_ 
colligere   necesse  sit,  statuimus,  ut  singulis    annis,  hoc  fine,  r°chiaiis. 
in  unaquaque  parcecia  collecta  fiat  Dominica  prima  Octobris. 

Quod  siquis  Episcopus  diem  ilium  minima  convenire  invenerit, 
aliam  in  sua  Diocesi  statuet  Dominicam. 

13.  Denique,  cum  in  hac  Universitate  statuenda,  illuc 
omnes  nostri  tendant  conatus,  ut  ea  sit  in  aedificationem  Cor- 
poris Christi,  ac  per  earn  glorificetur  ejus  sponsa,  qua3  est 
columna  et  firmamentum  veritatis,  magistros  et  scholares 
hortandos  arbitramur,  et  in  Domino  praecipiendos,  ut  corde 
et  opere  firmiter  teneant,  ac  constanter  profiteantur  Catholi- 
cam  fidem,  ac  cathedrae  Petri,  super  quam  fundata  est  Ecclesia, 
devoto  anitno  adhaereant,  atque  alicni  a  profanis  novitatibus, 
quibus  fidei  integritas  maculatur,  sectantur  scientiam  qna3 
cum  charitate  aedificet,  ac  ducantur  ea  sapientia  cujus  initium 
est  timor  Dei. 

Ex  Actis  conventus  Epp.  Hibem,  hah.  Dublini  diet  Mail 
18,  an.  1854. 

Lecta  est  relatio  Rev.  D.  Newman,  Universitatis  Rectoris 
designati,  de  modo  quo  Universitas  constitui  debeat  (vid. 
infra,  p.  xv.). 

Ex  Actis  conventus  ejusdem,  Mali  20. 

Statutnm  fait,  ut  Rector,  prater  fidei  professionem,  sequen- 
tem  emitteret  promissionem  : — 

"Ego  N.  nominatus  Rector  Universitatis  Catholicae,  fidelis Promissio 
et  obediens  ero  Coetui  Episcoporum  Hibernias,  et  pro  viribus Recforis- 
juxta    illorum    mentem   curabo    honorem    et   prosperitatem 
dictae  Universitatis". 

Formula  promissionis  pro  Vice-Rectore,  Professoribus,  et 
aliis  officialibus  est  sequens  :  — 

"  Ego  N.  nominatus  Vice-Rector  (aut  Professor,  etc.)  Uni- 

.       .  ,  '  y  etCoetero- 

versitatis  Oatholica?  fideliter  observabo  statuta  et  ordinationes  w™- 


Fidei  Profes- 
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dictse  Universitatis.  Rectori  debitum  honorem  impendara 
atque  auxilium  praebebo :  pro  viribus  quoque  splendorem  et 
prosperitatem  Academiae  curabo". 

Statutum  est,  ut  Rector,  Vice-Rector,  et  Professores  tene- 
antar  emittere  professionem  fidei  juxta  formam  Pii  iv. 
deme°run  Rector  quidem  in  manibu3  Rrai.  Archiepiscopi  Dublinensis, 
coetui  vero  in  manibus  Rectoris. 

Qaod  si  Rector  aliornm  opere  [praeter  catalognm  a  Illrao. 
Proesidi  lectum]  ad  res  Universitatis  promovendas  indiguerit, 
statutum  fuit,  ut  provisorie  aliquos  viros  doctos  adhibeat, 
quin  jus  ullam  illis  tribuat  ad  cathedras  acquirendas. 

ADDENDUM. 

Ex  Litteris  Emi.  ac  Rmi.  S.  C.  de  Prop.  Fide  Prcefecti, 
ad  Archiepiscopum  Dublinen. 

Cura  sit  ut  conventus  Archiepiscoporum  eo  tempore  habea- 
tur  quo  Academicorum  graduum  collatio  fiat :  iidem  vero 
Archiepiscopi  de  statu  ac  gestione  Universitatis  descriptionem 
elucubrandam  curent,  qua3  singulis  Episcopis  pro  opportunis 
animadversionibus  tradatur. 

Illud  vero  addere  placuit,  Catholicam  Universitatem  sub 
Sona  unT*"  Protec^one  Bm 33.  Virginis  Marise,  quae  Sapientia3  Sedes  co- 
versitatis.     Utixi",  esse  ponendam. 
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No.  III. 

Substance  of  the  Memorandum  of  the  Rector,  read  in  the 
Synodal  Meeting,  May  20,  1854,  as  referred  to  above, 
p.  xiii. 

The  Rector  wrote  to  the  following  effect : — 
I  beg  leave  to  submit  to  the  Most  Reverend  and  Right 
Reverend  Prelates,  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  of  Ireland, 
the  following  remarks  in  furtherance  of  the  great  design, 
which  is  at  present  on  their  hands,  of  founding  a  University 
for  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  of  other  countries  which 
speak  the  English  tongue. 

§  1. 
Their  object,  I  conceive,  in  setting  up  this  their  University, 

.  '■ \      o      „     ,    ,.     V.  i        *•        /•         i  c  JL    Objectsof  the 

is  to  provide  for  Catholic  Education  (in  a  large  sense  ot  the  university, 
word  "  education")  in  various  respects,  in  which  at  present 
we  have  to  .depend  upon  Protestant  institutions  and  Protes- 
tant writings. 

For  instance,  it  is  proposed  : 

1.  To  provide  means  of  finishing  the  education  of  young 
men  of  rank,  fortune,  or  expectations,  with  a  view  of  putting 
them  on  a  level  with  Protestants  of  the  same  description. 

2.  To  provide  a  professional  education  for  students  of  law 
and  medicine,  and  a  liberal  education  for  youths  destined  to 
mercantile  and  similar  pursuits,  as  far  as  their  time  will  ad- 
mit it. 

3.  To  develop  the  talents  of  promising  youths  in  the 
lower  classes  of  the  community. 

4.  To  form  a  school  of  theology  and  canon  law  suited  to 
the  needs  of  a  class  of  students  who  may  be  required  to  carry 
on  those  sciences  beyond  the  point  of  attainment  ordinarily 
sufficient  for  parochial  duty. 

5.  To  provide  a  series  of  sound  and  philosophical  defences 
of  Catholicity  and  Revelation,  in  answer  to  the  infidel  tracts 
and  arguments  which  threaten  to  be  our  most  serious  oppo- 
nents in  the  era  now  commencing. 
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6.  To  create  a  national  Catholic  literature. 

7.  To  provide  school-books,  and  generally  books  of  in- 
struction for  the  Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the 
British  Empire,  and  of  the  United  States. 

8.  To  raise  the  standard,  and  systematize  the  teaching, 
and  encourage  the  efforts,  of  the  schools  already  so  ably  and 
zealously  conducted  throughout  the  country. 

9.  To  give  a  Catholic  tone  to  society  in  the  great  towns. 

10.  To  respond  to  the  growing  importance  of  Ireland, 
arising  from  its  geographical  position,  as  the  medium  of  inter- 
course between  East  and  West,  and  the  centre  of  the  Catho- 
licism of  the  English  tongue,  with  Great  Britain,  Malta 
(perhaps  Turkey  or  Egypt),  and  India,  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  North  America,  and  Australia,  on  the  other. 

§  2. 

The  means  by  which  these  great  objects  must  be  attempted 

Professors  of  by  those  to  whom  the  Most  Reverend  and  Right  Reverend 

Prelates  entrust  their  accomplishment,  is  the  appointment  of 

Professorial  Chairs  for  the  most  important  and  attractive 

subjects  of  instruction,  and  of  men  of  high  name  to  fill  them. 

Considering  we  have  the  whole  weight  of  government,  not 
only  against  us,  but  in  favour  of  a  rival  system,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Professors  appointed  should  be  men  of  celebrity. 
Such  celebrity  is  the  only  (human)  inducement  to  bring 
students  to  us  in  preference  to  the  government  colleges. 
Even  able  men,  if  they  have  not  yet  made  a  name,  will  be 
unequal  to  the  special  necessity  of  the  moment.  It  would  be 
better  to  leave  some  of  the  chairs  empty  for  a  time,  than  to 
fill  them  with  men  whose  names  will  not  be  in  themselves  an 
attraction.  Nay,  it  is  desirable  to  substitute  at  first  pro  tem- 
pore Lecturers,  instead  of  Professors,  in  order  thereby  to  be 
able  to  secure  the  services  of  men  of  name,  whose  existing 
engagements  are  inconsistent  with  that  simple  devotion  to 
the  duties  which  is  involved  in  the  office  of  a  Professor. 
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§    3. 

An  important  conclusion  follows  from  the  same  considera- 

Profeasors 

tion.     Since  students,   as  has  been  said,  are  to  be  gained  previous  to 

.  '       ,     ,  '  5  Students. 

specially  and  preeminently  by  means  of  the  celebnty  of  the 
Professors,  it  is  plain  that  the  Professors  must  be  appointed 
independent  of,  and  prior  to,  the  presence  of  students.  This 
has  been  the  case  in  the  history  of  all  Universities.  Learned 
men  came  and  opened  schools,  and  their  existing  reputation 
drew  followers.  Even  when  schools  were  set  up  by  sove- 
reigns, the  process  was  the  same.  They  rose  into  impor- 
tance, not  simply  by  royal  favour,  by  civil  privileges,  by  de- 
grees or  emoluments,  but  by  the  enthusiasm  kindled  by  dis- 
tinguished teachers,  and  the  popularity  and  recognized  im- 
portance of  the  subjects  on  which  they  lectured. 

§4. 

This  brings  us  to  another  practical  conclusion.  We  must  Institutiong 
commence  by  bringing  into  position  and  shape  various  large  °^rinsic 
departments  of  knowledge ;  by  founding  institutions,  which 
will  have  their  value  intrinsically,  whether  students  are 
present  or  not.  This,  if  we  can  manage  to  do  it,  will  have  a 
double  advantage ;  such  institutions,  first,  will  attract  stu- 
dents; next,  they  will  have  a  sufficient  object  before  students 
come. 

As  instances  of  such  institutions  (whether  possible  or  not 
one  by  one  in  fact,  for  I  am  only  illustrating  what  I  mean  and 
aim  at),  I  would  mention — 

1.  A  school  of  useful  arts,  developing  and  applying  the 
material  resources  of  Ireland ;  that  is,  comprising  the  profes- 
sorships of  engineering,  mining,  agriculture,  etc.,  etc.,  being 
a  scientific  treatment  of  such  subject  matters  as  are,  for  in- 
stance, provided  in  the  Government  Museum  in  Stephen's 
Green. 

2.  Another  such  institution,  if  possible,  would  be  an  Ob- 
servatory, with  the  Professorships  it  would  involve. 
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3.  Another  would  be  an  archaeological  department,  employ- 
ing itself  principally  on  the  language,  remains,  MSS.,  etc., 
of  ancient  Ireland,  with  a  special  reference  to  Catholicity. 

4.  Another  would  be  the  medical  staff  of  an  Hospital, 
which  would  be  the  basis  of  a  professoriate  for  students  in 
medicine. 

I  do  not  say  that  such  institutions  are  all  of  them  possible 
all  at  once,  but  some  of  them  are ;  and  these,  and  such  as 
these,  I  repeat,  might  set  to  work,  and  would  be  producing 
results,  before,  and  during,  and  until,  the  actual  formation  of 
classes  of  students  in  each  department,  for  whose  sake  they 
are  really  set  up.  Astronomical  observers,  professors  of  me- 
dical science,  the  decypherers  and  editors  of  ancient  writings, 
chemists  and  geologists,  would  in  various  ways  subserve  the 
social  interests  of  Ireland,  even  though  their  lecture-rooms  at 
first  were  but  partially  filled. 

§5. 

Such  institutions  could  not  of  course  be  contained  under 
University    one  roof ;  and  this  leads  me  to  observe  that,  a  definite  local 
no  a  o  ege.  pOS*ltion  -m  a  cjtv  or  town  is  rather  the  attribute  of  a  College 
than  of  a  University.     A  University  may  be  said  to  fill  the 
city  where  it  is  placed,  as  we  see  from  the  ancient  Univer- 
sities of  Paris,  Louvain,  and  Oxford. 

§  6. 
The  Unity  of  the  University,  thus  locally  divided  in  its  de- 
Churcn.  partments,  will  consist  in  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  dogma  and 
spirit.  I  conceive  their  Most  Rev.  and  Right  Rev.  Lordships 
will  see  the  desirableness  of  providing  a  University  Church, 
which  will  be  the  place  for  all  those  high  occasional  ceremo- 
nies in  which  the  University  is  visibly  represented.  But,  be- 
sides this,  it  will  be  the  place  for  ordinary  preaching  on  Sun- 
days and  holydays,  on  which  occasions  the  pulpit  will  be  filled 
by  some  distinguished  theologian  or  sacred  orator,  called  for  that 
purpose  from  the  scene  of  his  labours  in  Ireland  or  England. 
No  one  can  over-estimate  the  influence  of  an  instrument  of 
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this  kind  in  inculcating  a  loyal  and  generous  devotion  to  the 
Church  in  the  breasts  of  the  young. 

But  of  course  the  more  obvious  means  of  securing  Catholic  colleges, 
unity  in  this  great  Institution,  is  that  of  throwing  the  students 
into  small  communities,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lecture- 
rooms  which  they  would  have  principally  to  attend.  These 
communities  could  be  formed  as  students  come,  and  should 
consist  of  about  twenty  students  a-piece.  They  should  be  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Dean,  who  would  be  a  Priest,  who  would 
enforce  the  necessary  discipline  and  would  serve  the  com- 
munity chapel. 

The  Dean  of  these  small  communities  should  have  with  him  Deans  ^ 
two  or  three  young  men  taken  out  of  those,  who  have  passed Tutors- 
the  public  examinations,  and  are  therefore  of  several  years 
standing.  These  should  be  the  private  Tutors  (or  "Grinders" 
as  they  are  sometimes  called  in  Dublin)  of  the  twenty  students 
who  constitute  the  community,  in  their  preparation  for  those 
Lectures  of  Professors  which  they  are  attending. 

Such  Tutors,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  cannot  be  pro- 
vided at  once.  I  should  propose  meanwhile  to  be  allowed  to 
commit  the  whole  Tutorial  work  to  three  or  four  good  scholars, 
who  will  also  perform  a  work  necessary  for  our  commence- 
ment, viz.,  systematize  a  plan  of  studies  and  form  a  list  of  the 
editions,  critical  works,  and  the  course  of  reading  to  be  recom- 
mended to  the  students. 

§  7. 

As  to  the  charges  to  which  a  pupil  will  be  subject,  it  is  im- 
possible as  yet  to  estimate  them  fairly.  I  should  recommend 
to  their  Lordships  the  institution  of  a  certain  number  of 
burses  or  money  prizes,  to  be  obtained  by  concursus,  which 
may  at  once  stimulate  exertion  and  diminish  to  those  who 
obtain  them  the  expenses  of  education. 

§  8. 

I  conceive  the  normal  age  of  coming  to  the  University  will  Academical 
be  1.6.    For  the  first  two  years  the  student  will  be  engaged  in  Course" 
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classics,  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  logic,  ancient  his- 
tory, etc.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  will  pass  an  examination 
which  will  gain  him  an  initial  degree.  We  must,  at  this  age, 
contemplate  losing  the  majority  of  our  students.  Those  who 
are  destined  for  business  will  nevertheless  have  gained  a 
certain  amount  of  liberal  education,  without  any  unreasonable 
postponement  of  the  time  when  they  are  to  enter  on  the  duties 
of  their  particular  calling. 

Those  who  remain  on,  will  give  themselves  for  the  space  of 
a  second  two  years  to  a  course  of  modern  history,  political 
economy,  law,  metaphysics,  etc.,  which  will  terminate  when 
they  are  of  the  age  of  20,  after  an  examination,  in  the  degree 
of  B.A. 

After  this  none  would  remain  on,  except  such  as  desired,  at 
the  end  of  three  additional  years,  a  degree  of  M.A.,  or  the 
Doctorate  in  one  of  the  three  faculties ;  the  degree  of  M.A. 
being  the  ordinary  qualification  for  a  Professorial  Chair. 

Modifications  and  exceptions  in  these  rules  will  occur  in 
particular  cases,  but  they  are  too  minute  to  enter  upon  here. 

§  9. 

I  must  not  conclude  without  mentioning  to  the  Most  Reve- 
Expenses.  rend  and  Right  Reverend  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  what 
I  conceive  will  be  the  cost  of  their  starting  so  great  an  insti- 
tution. "Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  degree  of  success  on 
starting,  which  attends  upon  the  undertaking,  greater  or  less, 
I  beg  to  suggest  that  the  Prelates  themselves  and  the  parties 
immediately  engaged  in  it,  should  make  up  their  minds  to  the 
necessity  of  a  resolute  trial  of  it  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time, 
say  seven  years.  And  during  that  time  of  experiment  they 
must  not  be  unwilling  to  reckon  on  its  involving,  for  its 
ordinary  charges,  an  annual  outlay  of  £5000. 

April  29,  1854. 
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No.  IV. 

Scheme  of  Rules  and  Regulations,  submitted  by  the  Rector  to 
the  Council  in  April,  1856,  afterwards  to  be  adapted  to 
University  use. 

N.B. — Those  sections,  paragraphs,  or  sentences,  to  which  an 
asterisk  is  prefixed,  came  before  the  Synodal  Meeting  of  Prelates 
held  in  Dublin,  June  20,  1856. 


I.      CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

*§  1.     The  Authorities  and  Officials  of  the  University. 

These  are  (1)  the  Rector,  and  Vice-Rector;  (2)  the  Pro- 
fessors and  Deans  of  Faculties;  (3)  the  Heads  and  Tutors  of  Officials. 
Collegiate  Houses ;  (4)  the  Senate ;  (5)  the  Rectorial  Council ; 
and  (6)  the  Secretary,  Bursar,  Librarian,  and  Curators  of 
Museums. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  the  Vice- Rector  and  Secretaiy, 
the  Professors,  the  Heads  and  Tutors  of  Collegiate  Houses, 
and  the  Fellows  of  the  University,  convoked  and  presided 
over  by  the  Rector. 

The   Rectorial   Council  consists  of  the   Vice-Rector,   the 
Deans  of   Faculties,    and   three  additional  members  of   theCounciL 
Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters,  with  one  vote  between 
the  three,  which  goes  with  the  majority. 

Each  Faculty  has  its  own  deliberative  body,  consisting  of 
its  Dean  and  Professors,  under  the  presidency  of  its  Dean ; FacuIties- 
which  acts  as  a  standing  subcommittee  of  the  Council,  for  the 
purpose  of  its  particular  Faculty,   in  concurrence  with   the 
Rector. 

Each   Collegiate   House  is  presided   over  by  a  head,  at 
present  called  a  Dean,  supported,  at  his  option,  by  one  or  Ho»ses, 
more  assistants,  called  Tutors,  or  combining  the  office  of  Tutor 
with  his  own,  when  there  is  none. 
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*§  2.     The  mode  of  appointing  the  Authorities  and  Officials. 

The  Rector  and  Vice-Rector  are  appointed  by  the  Ccetus 
Episcoporum,  or  by  the  Archbishops  acting  for  it,  with  power 
of  revocation. 

The  Professors  are  designated  and  presented  to  the  Ccetus 
Episcoporum  by  the  Rector,  or  to  the  Archbishops  acting  for 
it,  and  by  it  or  them  definitely  appointed,  and  by  it  or  them 
alone  revocable. 

The  Secretary,  Heads  of  Collegiate  Houses,  Tutors,  and 
all  other  officials,  are  appointed  by  the  Rector. 

The  Deans  of  Faculties  are  elected  annually  by  the  Profes- 
sors of  the  respective  Faculties,  and  are  presented  for  definite 
appointment  to  the  Rector. 

All  these  authorities  and  officials,  though  subject  to  re- 
ofappolnt-06  moval  by  the  same  power  that  appointed  them,  are  secure  of 
ments.  ^Q  permanence  of  their  appointments,  till  they  forfeit  them  by 
some  offence  against  religion  or  morals,  by  insubordinate  con- 
duct, contentiousness,  incapacity,  or  other  obvious  disqualifi- 
cation, according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Ccetus  Episcoporum 
or  the  Archbishops  acting  for  it. 

§  3.     The  several  provinces  of  the  Authorities  and  Officials. 

*The  Rector  has  the  government  of  all  classes,  and  the 
direction  of  all  matters,  in  the  University,  according  to  the 
Statutes  and  Regulations  of  the  same. 

The  Vice-Rector  assists  the  Rector,  both  by  counsel  and  in 
act,  and  is  his  provisional  locum-tenens  in  the  event  of  his 
absence,  sickness,  or  death. 

*The  Senate  is  the  body  representative  of  the  University. 

*The  Council  acts  as  the  ordinary  adviser  of  the  Rector,  in 
preparing  measures,  deciding  questions,  and  other  current 
business. 

The  Secretary  has  the  execution  of  the  current  busi- 
ness of  the  University,  external  and  internal,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rector,  Senate,  and  Council,  as  hereafter 
provided. 
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*The  Professors  are  put  in  trust  of  the  particular  science  or 
department  of  learning  which  they  undertake. 

They  are  bound  to  give  themselves  to  the  study  of  it,  to 
extend  its  cultivation  to  the  best  of  their  power,  to  be  alive  to 
its  interests,  and  to  deliver  in  their  lectures  and  by  means  of 
the  Press,  clear  and  adequate  expositions  of  its  principles  and 
subject  matter. 

*They  will  ever  recollect  in  all  they  say  and  write,  to  keep 
in  view  the  glory  of  Almighty  God  and  the  honour  and 
edification  of  His  Church. 

The  Head  or  Dean  of  a  Collegiate  House  is  bound  to 
rule  and  guide  the  students  committed  to  his  charge  with 
firmness  and  tenderness,  and  to  minister  to  the  best  of  his 
power  to  their  religious  and  intellectual  advancement. 

§  4.     The  Faculties. 

•There  are  five  Faculties  in  the  University,  viz.,  Theology, 
Law,  Medicine,  Philosophy  and  Letters,  Science.  gjf  Facui 

The  Faculty  of  Theology  will  be  represented  by  Professors 
of  Holy  Scripture,  Dogmatics,  Morals,  Biblical  Languages, 
Canon  Law,  and  Ecclesiastical  History.  The  Faculty  of  Me- 
dicine, by  Professors  in  Medicine,  Surgery,  Anatomy,  Patho- 
logy, Medical  Chemistry,  Physiology,  Materia  Medica,  etc. 
The  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters,  by  Professors  in  Clas- 
sical Literature  and  Languages,  Ancient  and  Modern  History 
and  Geography,  English  Literature,  Modern  Languages,  Logic, 
Metaphysics,  Ethics,  Political  Economy,  Irish  Archaeology, 
etc.  The  Faculty  of  Science,  by  Professors  in  Mathematics, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Natural  History,  Physical  Chemistry, 
Engineering,  Agriculture,  etc.  The  Faculty  of  Law  is  not 
constituted  yet. 

*Each  Faculty  will  be  represented  by  its  Professors,  who 
meet  together,  and  pass  regulations  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Faculty,  such  as  Sessional  Tables  of  Lectures,  subject  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  Rector  in  Council. 

Every  member  of  the  University  begins  with  the  Faculty 
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of  Letters,  and  is  debarred  from  the  Schools,  Examinations, 
and  Ranks  of  any  of  the  other  Faculties,  till  he  has  become  a 
Scholar  in  this  Faculty. 


Student. 


Scholar. 


Inceptor. 


Licentiate. 


Fellow. 


§  5.     Ranks  or  Qualifications  in  the  several  Faculties. 

By  Rank  is  meant  a  qualification  for  certain  privileges.  Of 
these  Ranks  there  are  altogether  five — Student,  Scholar,  In- 
ceptor, Licentiate,  and  Fellow;  but,  as  a  Student  is  an  incipient 
Scholar,  and  an  Inceptor  is  an  incipient  Licentiate,  they  may 
be  reduced  to  three — Scholar,  Licentiate,  and  Fellow ;  of 
which  the  two  latter  are  analogous  to  Bachelor  and  Master  or 
Doctor,  as  Degrees  are  arranged  in  other  Universities. 

A  Student  is  made  such  by  the  act  of  entrance,  which  is 
the  qualification  for  entering  the  School  of  Philosophy  and 
Letters,  and  follows  upon  the  entrance  examination. 

A  Scholar  becomes  such,  when  he  receives  the  certificate  of 
his  having  passed  the  Scholarship  examination,  viz.,  at  the 
end  of  the  second  session,  as  explained  below,  which  certificate 
is  his  title  for  entering  the  schools  of  any  of  the  other 
Faculties. 

He  becomes  an  Inceptor,  when  he  has  passed  the  first 
examination  for  his  License,  which  takes  place  at  the  end 
of  his  third  session. 

He  becomes  a  Licentiate,  when  he  has  passed  his  second 
examination,  which  takes  place  at  the  end  of  his  fourth 
session. 

He  becomes  a  Fellow  of  the  University,  when,  being  not  less 
than  seven  sessions  standing,  he  has  passed  the  requisite  ex- 
amination or  other  test  of  proficiency ;  and  he  has  a  seat 
in  the  Senate,  and  participates  in  the  government  of  the 
University. 


Powers  of 
Rector. 


§  6.     The  Rector. 

The  Rector's  jurisdiction  is  supreme  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity.    Nothing  can  be  done  without  his  concurrence,  whe- 
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ther  in  the  Faculties  or  Collegiate  Houses ;  nor  is  any  Uni- 
versity act  formal,  except  by  virtue  of  his  direct  participation. 
It  is  his  part  to  encourage  and  support  every  Official,  both 
of  the  University  and  of  the  Colleges,  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty,  and  to  enforce  such  duty,  wherever  it  is  neglected, 
in  such  ways  as  are  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments,  and 
carry  with  them  the  sympathy,  of  the  Academic  Body. 

To  him  falls  the  duty  of  supplying  what  is  accidentally 
not  provided  for  in  the  Statutes  and  Rules.  "  He  has  to  act 
in  great  emergencies,  which  require  sudden  measures.  He 
has  to  do  what  falls  upon  no  one  else ;  and  to  him  revert  the 
powers  which  the  proper  Professor  is  not  in  circumstances  to 
exercise. 

He  has  the  power  of  giving  leave  of  absence  to  an  Official, 
and  of  dispensing  him  from  any  part  of  his  duty  pro  hac  vice, 
and  of  suspending  pro  hac  vice  any  of  the  provisional  Rules 
and  Regulations  of  the  University ;  provided  always  that  he 
refers  the  case  to  the  Council  at  their  next  meeting,  and,  on 
their  declining  to  entertain  the  consideration  of  it,  to  the 
Senate,  convoked  within  a  week  for  that  purpose. 

He  can  suspend  an  Official  from  the  exercise  of  his  office, 
first,  however,  formally  stating  his  reasons  to  his  Council, 
till  the  next  meeting  of  the  Ccetus  Episcoporum  or  of  the 
A  rchbishops. 

He  confers  academical  degrees.  He  has  the  power  of  set- 
ting up  or  dissolving  Collegiate  Houses.  He  signs  and 
authorizes  all  diplomas  and  certificates.  He  signs  all  money 
orders.  He  presides  at  all  University  meetings,  and  is  curator 
of  all  the  University  buildings. 

He  may  not  act  contrary  to  the  Statutes  and  Rules  of  the  how  limited. 
University,  nor  in  matters  of  importance  without  the  advice 
of  his  Council,  nor  against  two-thirds  of  its  votes. 

Should  he  himself  on  any  occasion  seem  deserving  of  cen-  Restrained* 
sure,  or  require  to  be  stopped  in  any  course  of  action,  any  one 
of  the  Faculties,  assembled  under  its  Dean,  may,  without 
consulting  him,  privately  refer  the  matter  to  the  four  Arch- 
bishops, or  to  the  presiding  Archbishop,  informing  the  Rector 
at  the  same  time  of  the  fact. 
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§  7.     The  Vice-Rector. 

The  Vice-Rector  has,  when  the  Rector  is  present,  the  rou- 
Offlce  of       tine  administration  of  the   University ;    and  in  his  absence 

Vice-Hector.  ,  '  ' 

fulfils  those  higher  duties  also  which  ordinarily  are  peculiar  to 
the  Rector,  under  the  authority,  if  possible,  of  letters  from 
him,  occupying  the  Rectorial  seat,  and  receiving  Rectorial 
honours  in  Church,  in  the  Senate,  and  in  the  Schools.  In 
subordination  to  the  Rector,  he  superintends  the  disci- 
pline both  of  the  University  and  of  the  Collegiate  Houses.  Ho 
has  jurisdiction  over  their  Heads,  and,  with  the  Rector's 
consent,  can  even  interfere  in  a  particular  case  with  their 
internal  administration.  He  has  the  ordinary  care  of  the  ex- 
tern Students  of  the  University ;  and,  at  the  instance  of  their 
Head,  removes  interns  from  their  House,  gives  them 
leave  of  absence,  and  awards  honours  or  punishments  for 
their  conduct,  on  the  more  extraordinary  occasions.  He 
appoints  and  dismisses  the  University  servants,  has  the  super- 
intendence of  them,  and  fixes  their  salaries. 

§  8.  The  Senate. 
The  Senate  is  the  representative  of  the  collective  Univer- 
Senate°ns  °f  s*t-y'  an(*  *s  charged  with  those  acts  which  especially  belong 
to  it.  Its  presence  is  the  presence  of  the  University,  and  its 
acts  are  University  acts.  It  is  the  formal  organ  of  the  Uni- 
versity in  its  external  relations  and  external  proceedings.  It 
speaks  and  acts  for  the  University,  when  word  or  deed  is 
demanded.  It  represents  the  University  in  all  matters  of  re- 
ligion and  morals.  It  prescribes  the  course  of  studies,  and  the 
subjects  and  form  of  examination.  It  presents  to  the  Rector 
candidates  for  degrees,  according  to  the  qualifications  spe- 
cified below.  It  passes  Rules  and  Regulations;  it  prepares  and 
presents  addresses  and  petitions ;  it  concurs  with  the  Rector 
in  expelling  from  the  University.  It  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
University  Press ;  it  appoints  committees ;  it  appoints  audi- 
tors of  accounts. 
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In  the  meetings  of  the  Senate,  the  initiative  of  measures 
and  the  moving  of  amendments  lie  with  the  Rector,  and  any 
Dean  of  Faculty  who  is  seconded  by  a  Professor  of  another 
Faculty. 

§  9.     Rectorial  Council. 

The  Rectorial  Council,  as  its  name  implies,  has  for  its  ob- 
ject to  give  counsel  and  support  to  the  Rector.  It  originates  council, 
nothing,  and  executes  nothing ;  but  the  Rector  avails  himself 
of  its  assistance,  and  listens  to  its  advice,  in  all  the  ordinary 
business  of  the  University,  holds  it  at  least  once  a  month  in 
term  time,  and  cannot  do  any  public  act,  except  the  suspen- 
sion of  Professors,  or  carry  oat  any  public  measure,  against 
two-thirds  of  its  votes. 

§  10.     The  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  attends  at  his  office  in  term  time  daily, 
excepting  Sundays  and  other  feasts  of  obligation,  and  in  the  of  Secretary, 
week  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  Session  ;  during  the 
two  recesses  of  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  when  the  schools 
are  closed,  at  the  seasons  of  Carnival  and  Corpus  Christi,  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays ;  and  on  Saturdays  in  the  Long 
Vacation,  except  during  the  months  of  August  and  September. 

He  issues  the  summonses  for  meetings  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Council,  and  takes  minutes  of  their  proceedings.  He 
prepares  all  documents,  sends  out  all  notices,  keeps  the 
University  books,  carries  on  the  University  correspondence,  and 
makes  a  record  of  University  transactions.  He  receives  Uni- 
versity dues,  and  prepares  and  registers  money  orders  for  the 
Rector,  till  a  Bursar  is  appointed,  and  draws  up  a  yearly 
balance-sheet  of  receipts  and  expenditure.  He  brings  before 
the  Rector  from  time  to  time  the  state  of  the  University  build- 
ings, and  has  charge  of  them  during  the  vacation. 
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§  11.     The  Professors. 

A  Professor  is  not  to  be  overburdened  with  lectures,  that 
Place  of  Pro-  he  may  have  time  for  the  steady  pursuit  and  thorough  mas- 


Academicai  tery  of  the  department  of  science  or  learning,  which  he  has 
undertaken.  His  main  office  is  to  expound  and  illustrate  it ; 
to  deepen  its  principles  and  to  enlarge  its  stores ;  and  to  erect 
what  may  be  called  a  real  objective  image  of  it,  such  as  may 
have  value  in  itself,  as  distinct  from  the  accidents  of  the  day. 
He  is  not  bound  by  duty,  though  he  may  be  advantageously 
induced  by  circumstances,  to  adapt  himself  to  his  particular 
hearers,  and  to  bring  down  his  teaching  to  their  capacity:  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  required  to  prepare  themselves  for 
what"  may  be  at  first  above  them,  and  to  raise  themselves 
towards  the  level  of  his  view  and  the  standard  of  his  intel- 
lect. His  Lectures  are  emphatically  public,  and  his  hearers 
take  part  in  his  publicity.  They  are  called  on  to  construe, 
translate,  and  answer  questions  before  their  companions,  and 
with  a  sort  of  emulation  one  against  another.  They  are, 
from  exercises  of  this  nature,  to  gain  habits  of  self-posses- 
sion, presence  of  mind,  quickness,  clearness,  and  accuracy 
of  thought,  power  of  grasping  ideas,  and  steadiness  of  con- 
templation ;  and  they  are  to  be  formed  one  and  all  upon 
one  model  by  the  intellectual  excitement  and  mutual  sym- 
pathy which  his  teaching  elicits. 

Nor  are  his  duties  confined  to  the  lecture  hall :  in  this  day 

^lite^ooks!'  especially,  he  may  be  quite  as  usefully  employed  with  the  pen 
as  with  the  tongue ;  and  if  there  is  one  desideratum  greater 
than  another  just  now,  which  may  employ  him,  it  is  that  of 
text-books  in  literature  and  science  for  the  use  of  students, 
written  on  a  Catholic  basis  and  with  a  scrupulous  avoidance 
of  all  matter  of  a  vicious  and  immoral  tendency. 

§12.     Moderator  of  Studies. 

OfMoflera-  It  is  the  office  of  the  Moderator  of  Studies  to  assist  the 
Rector  in  vindicating,   applying,  adjusting,    advancing,   and 
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perfecting  the  subjects  and  the  method  of  academical  teach- 
ing and  examination  already  adopted  by  the  Senate  in  the 
five  Faculties.  He  is  to  take  on  himself,  in  a  nascent  and 
unformed  Institution,  those  conservative  duties,  which,  when 
it  is  established,  are  supplied  by  tradition,  prescription,  and 
the  prevailing  and  authoritative  sentiment  of  the  Professorial 
and  Tutorial  body.  He  is  selected  by  the  Senate,  and  is 
presented  to  the  Rector  for  nomination,  who  has,  of  course, 
the  right  to  decline  their  choice,  should  he  think  fit. 

§  13.     Examiners. 

Three  Examiners  are  appointed  by  the  Rector  for  the  exa- 
minations in  each  Faculty.  The  same  person  may  be  Exa- 
miner in  various  Faculties  at  once.  One  goes  out  every  year. 
They  must  not  be  taken  from  the  Professors  or  Collegiate 
Heads  or  Tutors.  One  of  them  is  sufficient  for  conducting  the 
Entrance  Examination  ;  all  three  must  be  present  at  the  rest. 
The  Entrance  Examination  may  take  place  at  any  time ;  in  the 
Faculty  of  Letters,  the  other  Examinations  take  place  twice  aSa«o^sf 
i  year,  in  Term  time,  before  the  Feast  of  the  Conversion  of 
St.  Paul  (January  25),  and  after  the  Feast  of  Mount  Carmel 
(July  1G). 

For  the  Licentiate  examination  in  Letters,  which  takes 
place  in  Full  Term,  about  the  Feast  of  St.  Columba  (June 
9),  an  extra  Examiner  shall  be  added,  who,  if  possible, 
shall  be  unacquainted  with  the  University  lectures  and  exa- 
minations. 

The  Examiners  for  the  Exhibitions,  Burses,  and  Prizes 
shall  be  three,  of  whom  one  shall  be  a  Professor  and  another 
a  Tutor. 

The  appointment  of  Examiners  must  in  every  case  be 
confirmed  by  the  Senate. 


XXX 
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II.       DISCIPLINE. 


§  14.     Heads  of  Houses. 


Academical 
position  and 
powers  of 
Collegiate 
Heads. 


Allowance 
made  to 
them. 


*Any  Priest  coming  with  letters  from  his  Ecclesiastical 
Superior  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin,  or  Graduate  of  the  University,  with  the  same  appro- 
bation, has  the  power,  with  permission  of  the  Rector,  to 
set  up  and  govern  a  Collegiate  House,  which  forthwith 
becomes  an  integral  part  of  the  University.  He  undertakes 
it  on  the  condition  of  making  it  self-supporting,  though 
the  Rector  is  at  liberty  to  entertain  an  application  for  pecu- 
niary assistance,  and  to  hear  pleas  in  its  behalf.  He  may 
keep  the  whole  charge  of  his  House  in  his  own  hands  or  not. 
In  the  former  case,  he  has  on  his  hands  the  accounts,  the 
tuition,  and  the  daily  Mass,  as  well  as  the  discipline.  In 
the  latter,  he  appoints  a  Sub-Dean,  Bursar,  or  Chaplain, 
as  the  case  may  be,  aud  avails  himself  of  the  services  of 
one  or  more  Tutors,  or  of  extern  Teachers  ;  always  with  the 
consent  of  the  Rector.  In  every  case  the  Chaplain  must 
reside  in  the  House,  and  be  a  priest  approved  by  the  Arch- 
bishop. In  matters  of  discipline  he  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Vice-Rector,  whose  rules  he  carries  out  with  a  power 
of  appealing  to  the  Rector,  and  to  whom  he  reports  his  stu- 
dents in  cases  of  bad  conduct. 

At  present  the  University  allows  at  the  rate  of  £50  per 
annum  to  every  Collegiate  House,  as  an  aid  towards  its 
expenses  ;  to  be  made  up  to  £100  when  it  has  on  quarter- 
day  above  five  intern  students;  to  £150  when  it  has  above 
twelve;  and  to  £200  when  it  has  above  twenty.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  grant  is  to  relieve  the  difficulties  which  at  present 
press  upon  the  finances  of  the  Collegiate  Houses.  It  also  has 
respect  to  the  expenses  which  a  Head  will  at  present  incur 
in  providing  Tutors,  for  the  accurate  grounding  of  his  stu- 
dents, and  to  prepare  them  for  the  Lectures  of  the  Professors, 
as  is  to  be  mentioned  presently. 
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*The  Heads  of  Houses  are  charged  with  the  moral  and  Their  Duties. 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  Students  of  their  Houses,  who 
are  strictly  committed  to  them  as  pupilli,  and  are  under  their 
tutelage.  They  are  responsible  for  their  religious  and  correct 
deportment,  for  their  observance  of  the  Rules  both  of  the  House 
and  of  the  University,  and  for  their  acquitting  themselves 
adequately  both  before  the  Professors  and  the  Examiners. 

*In  case  of  the  absence  or  illness  of  any  Head  or  Dean,  the 
Rector  provides  a  substitute  for  him. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  allowable  to  quote  here  a  passage  on 
the  subject  of  the  management  of  Students,  which  the 
Rector  had  occasion  to  put  into  print  last  autumn.  It  runs 
as  follows : 

"It  is  assuredly  a  most  delicate  and  difficult  matter  toNatureof 
manage  youths,  and  those  lay  youths,  in  that  most  dangerous  ^TcipiSie!' 
and  least  docile  time  of  life,  when  they  are  no  longer  boys, 
but  not  yet  men,  and  claim  to  be  entrusted  with  the  freedom 
which  is  the  right  of  men,  yet  punished  with  the  lenience 
which  is  the  privilege  of  boys.  In  proposing  rules  on  this 
subject,  I  shall  begin  with  laying  down,  first,  as  a 
guiding  principle,  what  I  believe  to  be  the  truth,  that  the 
young  for  the  most  part  cannot  be  driven,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  open  to  persuasion  and  to  the  influence  of  kindness 
and  personal  attachment ;  and  that,  in  consequence,  they  are 
to  be  kept  straight  by  indirect  contrivances  rather  than  by 
authoritative  enactments  and  naked  prohibitions.  And  a 
second  consideration  of  great  importance  is,  that  these  youths 
will  certainly  be  their  own  masters  before  many  years  have 
passed,  as  they  were  certainly  schoolboys  not  many  months 
ago.  A  University  residence,  then,  is  in  fact  a  period  of 
training  interposed  between  boyhood  and  manhood,  and  one 
of  its  special  offices  is  to  introduce  and  to  launch  the  young 
man  into  the  world,  who  has  hitherto  been  confined  within 
the  school  and  the  play-ground.  If  this  be  so,  then  is  it 
entrusted  with  an  office  as  momentous  as  it  is  special ;  for 
nothing  is  more  perilous  to  the  soul  than  the  sudden  transi- 
tion from  restraint  to  liberty.     Under  any  circumstances  it  is 
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a  serious  problem  how  to  prepare  the  young  mind  against  the 
An  introduc-  temptations  of  life ;  but,  if  experience  is  to  be  our  guide, 
world?  °  e  D°ys  wno  are  kept  jealously  at  home  or  under  severe  school- 
masters, till  the  very  moment  when  they  are  called  to  take 
part  in  the  business  of  the  world,  are  the  very  persons  about 
whom  we  have  most  cause  to  entertain  misgivings.  They  are 
sent  out  into  the  midst  of  giant  temptations  and  perils,  with 
the  arms,  or  rather  with  the  unarmed  helplessness,  of  chil- 
dren, with  knowledge  neither  of  self  nor  of  the  strength  of 
evil,  with  no  trial  of  the  combat  or  practice  in  sustaining  it ; 
and,  in  spite  of  their  good  feelings,  they  too  commonly  fail  in 
proportion  to  their  inexperience.  Even  if  they  have  inno- 
cence, which  is  perhaps  the  case,  still  they  have  not  principle, 
without  which  innocence  is  hardly  virtue.  We  could  not  do 
worse  than  to  continue  the  discipline  of  school  and  college 
into  the  University,  and  to  let  the  great  world,  which  is  to 
follow  upon  it,  be  the  first  stage  on  which  the  young  are  set 
at  liberty  to  follow  their  own  bent.  So  proceeding,  we 
should  be  abdicating  a  function,  and  letting  slip  the  opportu- 
nities of  our  peculiar  position.  It  is  our  duty  and  our  privi- 
lege to  be  allowed  to  hold  back  the  weak  and  ignorant  a 
while  from  an  inevitable  trial ; — to  conduct  them  to  the  arms 
of  a  kind  mother,  an  Alma  Mater,  who  inspires  affection 
while  she  whispers  truth ;  who  enlists  imagination,  taste,  and 
ambition  on  the  side  of  duty ;  who  seeks  to  impress  hearts 
with  noble  and  heavenly  maxims  at  the  age  when  they  are 
most  susceptible,  and  to  win  and  subdue  them  when  they  are 
most  impetuous  and  self-willed ;  who  warns  them  while  she 
indulges  them,  and  sympathizes  with  them  while  she  remon- 
strates with  them ;  who  superintends  the  use  of  the  liberty 
which  she  gives  them,  and  teaches  them  to  turn  to  account 
the  failures  which  she  has  not  at  all  risks  prevented ;  and  who, 
in- a  word,  would  cease  to  be  a  mother,  if  her  eye  were  stern 
and  her  voice  peremptory.  If  all  this  be  so,  it  is  plain  that  a 
Necessary  certain  tenderness,  or  even  indulgence  on  the  one  hand,  and 
an  anxious,  vigilant,  importunate  attention  on  the  other,  are 
the  characteristics  of  that  discipline  which  is  peculiar  to  a 
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University.  And  it  is  the  necessity  of  the  exercise  of  this 
elastic  Rule,  as  in  a  good  sense  of  the  term  it  may  be  called, 
which  is  the  great  difficulty  of  its  governors.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  lay  down  the  law  and  to  justify  it,  to  make 
your  rule  and  keep  it ;  but  it  is  quite  a  science,  I  may  say, 
to  maintain  a  persevering,  gentle  oversight,  to  use  a  minute 
discretion,  to  adapt  your  treatment  to  the  particular  case,  to 
go  just  as  far  as  you  safely  may  with  each  mind,  and  no 
further,  and  to  do  all  this  with  no  selfish  ends,  with  no  sacri- 
fice of  sincerity  and  frankness,  and  with  no  suspicion  of  par- 
tiality". 

§  15.     The  Tutors. 

*  The  Tutor  is  an  assistant  of  the  Ruler  of  a  House,  chosen  Dutieg  of  a 
by  him   (with  approbation  of  the  Rector),  and  living  with Tutor. 
him.     His  duty  is,   certainly  the  moral,  but  more  directly 
the  intellectual  care  of  his  pupils,  of  which  he  relieves  the 
Head  or  President.     His  chief  work  is  to  prepare  them  for 
the  Professorial  Lectures  and  the  Examinations. 

It  will  be  prudent  in  him  to  anticipate,  in  the  case  of  many  of 
his  charge,  little  love  of  study  and  no  habit  of  application,  and,  *^rgeS  Ms 
even  in  the  case  of  the  diligent,  backwardness  and  defective 
or  ill-grounded  knowledge.  Towards  them,  as  well  as  towards 
the  studious  and  advanced,  he  will  have  to  address  himself 
according  to  the  needs  of  each.  He  will  select  for  them 
their  course  of  reading,  recommend  them  the  lectures  which 
they  are  to  attend,  and  the  books  and  subjects  which  they  are 
to  present  for  examination. 

As  to  the  more  promising  he  will  superintend  their  reading. 
He  will  set  them  off,  for  instance,  in  private  informal  lectures  ^JJJJJ 
and  conversations,  at  the  commencement  of  new  and  difficult 
authors.  He  will  then  let  them  go  awhile,  and  bid  them 
bring  him  their  difficulties.  He  will  keep  his  eye  upon  them, 
and  from  time  to  time  examine  them,  take  them  in  hand 
again  when  they  come  to  more  difficult  portions,  and  bring  to 
their  notice  points  which  would  otherwise  escape  them.     He 


the  back- 
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will  direct  them  to  works  in  illustration  of  their  subject,  help 
them  with  analyses  and  abstracts,  or  teach  them  how  to  make 
them;  and,  as  their  examination  draws  near,  he  will  go  over 
the  ground  again  with  them,  and  try  them  to  and  fro  in  their 
books. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  the  backward,  he  will 
ascertain  their  weak  points,  and  set  them  on  remedying  them. 

ward.  He  will  force  upon  them  the  fact  of  their  want  of  grounding 

and  other  defects,  and,  without  annoying  them,  will  be  jealous 
and  importunate  on  the  subject  in  proportion  to  their  indispo- 
sition to  amend.  He  will  try  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark  of 
the  Professors'  Lectures  which  they  attend,  and  prevent  them 

the  idle.  from  showing  ill  there.  As  to  the  idle,  he  will  be  in  the  prac- 
tice of  sending  for  them,  will  ask  them  if  they  have  prepared 
to-morrow's  lectures,  oblige  them  to  come  at  a  certain  hour  for 
examination  in  them,  treating  them  throughout  with  good 
humour,  but  with  the  steadiness  of  a  superior.  In  like 
manner,  he  will  bring  before  them  their  approaching  exami- 
nation, confront  them  with  the  disgrace  of  failure,  and  im- 
press upon  them  their  ever-accumulating  loss  of  time,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  making  up  for  it. 

All  this  involves  a  real  occupation  on  the  part  of  the  Tutor, 

Nature  and   but  it  is  close  rather  than  great,  and  continual  rather  than 

work.  continuous;    it   does   involve,   however,    a   sustained    solici- 

tude, and  a  mind  devoted  to  his  charge.  And  because  of 
the  serious  importance,  and  the  really  interesting  nature  of  the 
office,  when  understood  and  entered  into,  and  again,  of  the 
difficulty  some  persons  have  in  understanding  it,  its  duties 
have  here  been  drawn  out  somewhat  in  detail.  The  way  to 
a  young  man's  heart  lies  through  his  studies,  certainly  in  the 
case  of  the  more  clever  and  diligent.  He  feels  grateful  to- 
wards the  superior,  who  takes  an  interest  in  the  things  which 
are  at  the  moment  nearest  to  his  heart,  and  he  opens  it  to  him 
accordingly.  From  the  books  which  lie  before  them  the  two 
friends  are  led  into  conversation,  speculation,  discussion : 
there  is  the  intercourse  of  mind  with  mind,  with  an  intimacy 
and  sincerity  which  only  can  be  when  none  others  are  present. 
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Obscurities  of  thought,  difficulties  in  philosophy,  perplexities 
of  faith,  are  confidentially  brought  out,  sifted,  and  solved ; 
and  a  pagan  poet  or  theorist  may  thus  become  the  occasion  of 
Christian  advancement.  Thus  the  tutor  forms  the  pupil's 
opinions,  and  is  the  friend,  perhaps  the  guide,  of  his  after  life. 
He  becomes  associated  with  the  pupil's  brightest  and  plea- 
santest  years,  and  is  invested  in  the  hues  of  a  past  youth. 

In  this  idea  of  a  College  Tutor,  we  see  that  union  of  in-  Pecu]iar  end 
tellectual  and  moral  influence,  the  separation  of  which  is  the  of  the  offlce« 
evil  of  the  age.  Men  are  accustomed  to  go  to  the  Church 
for  religious  training,  but  to  the  world  for  the  cultivation  both 
of  their  hard  reason  and  their  susceptible  imagination.  A 
Catholic  University  will  but  half  remedy  this  evil,  if  it  aims 
only  at  professorial,  not  at  private  teaching.  Where  is  the 
private  teaching,  there  will  be  the  real  influence. 

*To  fulfil  this  idea,  however,  the  Tutor  must  have  no  part  and  eondi- 

tions. 

in  the  College  discipline,  or  any  academical  authority  over  his 
pupils.  Should  he  be  invested  with  these  additional  duties, 
he  will  often  find  it  expedient  to  commit  the  Tutorial  care  of 
certain  of  his  pupils  to  ex  terns;  on  the  principle  on  which  the 
offices  of  Ruler  and  Confessor  are  separated  in  Religious  com- 
munities. 


*§  16.     Discipline  in  the  Collegiate  Houses. 

The  following  is  to  be  the  course  of  a  Student's  day,  ex- 
cept on  Holydays,  in  a  Collegiate  House: — Attendance  at  students. 
Mass,  7  or  8  a.m.  ;  breakfast ;  attendance  at  Lectures  from 
9  to  1  or  2 ;  dinner ;  presence  indoors  by  a  fixed  hour  in  the 
evening,  varying  with  the  season  ;  sometimes  lectures  in  the 
evening. 

The  Student  furnishes  the  Head  of  his  Society  with  the 
name  of  his  Confessor  at  the  beginning  of  the  Session,  and  is 
expected  to  frequent  the  Sacraments.  He  attends  the 
University  High  Mass,  and  such  devotions  as  his  Head 
appoints  for  him. 


Of  Externs. 
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*§  17.     Externs. 

.  ^  Extern  members  must  reside  in  a  house  approved  of  by  the 
Rector,  and  must  be  indoors  by  ten  o'clock  at  night.  They 
attend  the  University  High  Mass,  and  are  expected  to  observe 
their  religious  duties  as  exactly  as  the  interns.  They  are 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Vice- Rector,  to  whom  they 
are  amenable  in  cases  of  violation  of  rule  or  misconduct. 


*§  18.     Lectures. 

The  Professors  send  weekly  notices  to  the  Vice-Rector  and 

Attendance   tne  Heads  of  the  Houses,  of  the  attendance  and  conduct  at  Lec- 

on  Lectures.  ture  0f  ^  Students  who  form  their  classes ;  that  is,  to  the 

Vice- Rector  in  the  case  of  externs,  to  the  Heads  or  Deans 

in  the  case  of  their  own  interns  respectively. 

*§  19.     Punishments. 

As  discipline  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Rector,  Vice-Rector, 
and  Heads  or  Deans  of  Houses,  only  they  can  inflict  punish- 
ment. 

The  lighter  punishments — (1)  admonition,  (2)  prohibition 
Two  kinds  of  to  pass  into  the  town,  (3)  confinement  to  the  House,  (4) 
imposition,  (5)  fine, — are  in  the  hands  of  the  Vice-Rector  and 
of  the  Heads  or  Deans.  The  graver  punishments — (1)  loss  of 
term,  (2)  consilium  abeundi,  (3)  expulsion, — are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Rector,  who  inflicts  the  second  in  Council,  the  third 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

§  20.     Fees. 
The  Fee  of  £1  is  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the  University 

Fees  of  en-     ,  .  .  ..      _  _,    ,  ,  .  . 

trance  and    by  every  intern  member,  and  £5  by  every  extern,  on  his 
tions!       ~  entrance ;  also  on  his  taking  his  Scholarship,  his  Licentiate, 
and  his  Fellowship,  severally. 
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The  Annual  Fee  of  £10  is  paid  to  the  Secretary,  as  lecture 
money,  in  half-yearly  portions,  and  in  advance,  by  every  Stu-  of  lectures. 
dent  and  Scholar  in  the  faculty  of  Letters  and  Philosophy ; 
viz.,  £5  on  St.  Malachi's  day,  and  £5  on  St.  Patrick's. 

§  21.      Auditors. 

Any  person  not  a  member  of  the  University,  may  attend, 
as  an  Auditor,  the  Lectures  of  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  or  Auditors, 
Letters,  on  a  letter  of  the  Vice-Rector  to  the  Secretary  and  Externali 
the  previous  payment  of  £10  a-year ;  and  any  one  of  the 
Courses,  on  a  like  letter  and  a  fee  varying  with  its  subject 
matter. 

The  Rector  in  Council  may,  under  special  circumstances, 
allow  Auditors,  who  wish  to  become  members  of  the  Univer- 
sity, to  count  the  terms  in  which  they  have  already  attended 
lectures,  towards  their  Scholarship. 

Such  persons  may  be  received  as  interns  of  a  Collegiate  Internal 
House  on  leave  being  obtained  from  the  Rector  by  its  head. 

§  22.     Affiliation  of  Schools. 

Grammar  Schools,  which  come  up  to  a  standard  hereafter 
to  be  determined,  may  be  affiliated  to  the  University,  at  the  ^"JJ" 
recommendation  of  their  respective  Diocesans.      Affiliation 
involves  the  following  conditions  and  privileges  : 

1.  An  Affiliated  School  is  subject  to  the  formal  inspec- 

tion of  the  University. 

2.  The  pupils  of  an  Affiliated  School  are  examined 

once  a  year  in  the  studies  prosecuted  in  the  year 
past,  by  persons  deputed  by  the  University  for 
that  purpose. 

3.  A  prize  is  given  by  the  University  to  the  pupil  who 

acquits  himself  best  in  the  examination. 


Model  and 
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4.  A  certain  number  of  full  burses,  lasting  during  the 
four  first  years  of  residence  in  the  University, 
are  offered  every  year  to  the  competition  of  the 
pupils  of  Affiliated  Schools,  who  are  over 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

§  23.      University  Halls. 

A  certain  number  of  Grammar  Schools  and  Colleges,  or 
Training  the  lay  portions  of  them,  to  be  determined  by  circumstances, 
may,  with  the  consent  of  their  respective  Diocesans,  be 
constituted  University  Halls. 

The  government,  course  of  study,  management,  and  whole 
expenses  of  these  Halls,  the  appointment  of  teachers,  and 
the  school  fees,  shall  be  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Univer- 
sity ;  the  Diocesan  or  other  negociating  party  finding,  where 
it  is  practicable,  a  master's  house,  lodgings  for  the  intern 
pupils,  and  school  accommodation. 

Each  Hall  shall  be  divided  into  two  schools,  one  for  pupils 
under,  the  other  for  pupils  over,  thirteen  years  of  age.  The 
lower  school  shall  be  devoted  chiefly  to  a  commercial,  and  the 
upper  to  a  higher  education. 

Free  places,  to  be  held  for  two  years,  will  be  offered  to  the 
competition  of  pupils  over  the  age  of  sixteen  ;  the  successful 
candidates  being  obliged  to  reside  in  the  Master's  House,  and 
being  employed  for  a  portion  of  each  day  in  teaching  the 
lower  school.  Holders  of  free  places,  who  reside  the  full  two 
years,  and  wish  to  proceed  to  the  University,  will  be  allowed 
to  count  them  for  the  Scholarship. 
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III.      ACADEMICAL  COURSE. 

§  24.     The  Session  and  its  Terms. 

The  Session  lasts  from  St.  Malachi,  November  3,  to  St. 
Mary  Magdalen,  July  22,  following.  Two  recesses  occur  in 
the  course  of  it,  which  divide  it  into  three  Terms. 

The  First  Term  of  the  Session  extends  from  St.  Malachi, 
November  3,  to  St.  Thomas,  December  21  ;  and  is  followed 
by  the  Christmas  Recess,  which  lasts  to  the  Saturday  after  the 
Feast  of  the  Epiphany. 

The  Second  Term  extends  from  the  Saturday  after  the  Epi- 
phany to  the  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunday ;  and  is  followed 
by  the  Easter  Recess,  which  lasts  to  the  Saturday  after  Low 
Sunday. 

The  Third  Term  extends  from  the  Saturday  after  Low 
Sunday  to  the  end  of  the  Session,  the  Feast  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalen,  July  22. 

When  Quinquagesima  is  after  February  17,  the  Schools 
are  closed  from  the  Thursday  before  it  to  Shrove  Tuesday, 
inclusive. 

When  the  Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  is  before  June  6,  the 
Schools  are  closed  from  that  day  to  the  Octave,  inclusive. 

In  each  Term  or  Term-time,  there  is  a  portion  called  Full 
Term,  which  is  considered  as  its  most  solemn  and  formal  por- 
tion ;  viz.,  from  St.  Malachi,  November  3,  to  St.  Andrew, 
November  30,  from  the  Purification,  February  2,  to  St.  Pa- 
trick, March  17,  and  from  the  Auxilium  Christianorum, 
May  24,  to  the  Visitation,  July  2. 

§  25.     Members  of  the  University. 

First  shall  be  stated  in  a  few  words  the  general  character  of 
the  Academical  Course.     The  normal  age  of  entrance  is  six-  Academical 
teen  years.    The  Student  commences  in  the  School  of  Letters  Course- 
and   Philosophy.     At   the    end    of  two   years,    being   then 
eighteen,  he  becomes  Scholar.     He  then  either  retires  from 
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the  University,  if  it  be  necessary,  or  he  continues  the  conrse 
of  Letters ;  or  he  passes  into  the  Schools  of  Medicine,  of 
Science,  etc. ;  receiving  at  the  end  of  two  years,  being  then 
of  the  normal  age  of  twenty,  the  Academical  License.  Three 
years  more  carry  him,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  to  his 
Fellowship.  The  same  number  of  years  lead  in  the  other 
faculties  to  the  License  and  the  Fellowship.  Such  is  the 
general  delineation  of  the  University  Course,  which  must  now 
be  described  more  in  detail. 


§  26.     Candidates  for  Examinations. 

The  Candidate  for  Entrance  must  bring  with  him  letters  from 
the  persons  who  have  had  last  the  care  of  his  education,  and 
must  present  it  to  the  Vice-Rector,  if  he  wishes  to  be  an  ex- 
tern, or  to  the  Governor  of  the  Society  which  he  desires  to  join. 
From  him  he  proceeds,  with  a  paper  of  recommendation,  to 
one  of  the  Examiners,  "to  undergo  the  Entrance  Examination. 
This  paper,  countersigned  by  the  Examiner,  is  the  Secretary's 
voucher,  on  his  presenting  it,  for  the  insertion  of  his  name  in 
the  University  Catalogue,  which  always  is  the  act  of  the 
Rector.  Before  doing  this,  the  Rector  exacts  of  him  a  decla- 
ration of  obedience  to  the  authorities  of  College  and  University. 

When  entered,  he  resides  at  once ;  or  he  remains  in  any 
licensed  College  or  Colleges  for  any  part  of  the  first  two 
Sessions,  with  the  leave  of  his  University  Head. 

At  the  end  of  two  Sessions,  he  presents  himself  for  the 
The  Terms    Scholar's  examination ;  at  the  end  of  three  Sessions,  for  the 

necessary  for 

examination,  inceptor's ;  and  at  the  end  of  four  Sessions,    for    the    Li- 
centiate's. 

The  Candidate  for  these  several  examinations  calls  on 
the  Secretary,  who,  on  receiving  from  him  the  necessary 
papers,  places  his  name  on  the  Examination  List. 

These  papers  are,  1.  a  permission  from  the  Governor  of 

necefsary™   *"s  House ;    2.  a  certificate  from  him  that  he  is  already  a 

Student,  a  Scholar,  or  an  Inceptor,  as  the  case  may  be;  and 

3.  that  he  is  of  two  sessions  standing,  or,  as  the  case  may  be, 
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haa  resided  one  full  Session  since  his  Scholarship,  or  one  full 
Session  since  his  Inceptorship,  in  the  University. 

After  satisfying  the  Examiners,  each  Candidate  receives  a 
testimonial  to  that  effect.  A  Scholar  or  Inceptor  may  present 
himself  for  his  examination  for  Inceptor  or  for  Licentiate,  in 
that  term  which  completes  the  session  necessary  for  his  stand- 
ing; and  an  Inceptor  examined  for  his  License,  keeps  the 
whole  term  by  the  act  of  obtaining  his  Examination  certificate. 

§  27.  Exhibitions  and  Prizes  in  Letters. 

An  Exhibition  of  £  will  be  given,  for  classical  pro- 
ficiency, by  concursus  every  November. 

The  Exhibition  lasts  for  two  years.     It  cannot  be  enjoyed^  ^. . 

J  J  J       Exhibitions. 

except  during  residence ;  nor  be  attempted  except  by  Stu- 
dents, not  yet  Scholars,  who  intend  to  reside  the  full  period 
for  the  Academical  License. 

The  list  of  books,  in  which  the  Examination  is  to  take 
place,  will  be  published  early  in  the  foregoing  July;  viz., 
three  Greek  and  three  Latin  books.  The  candidates  will 
construe,  and  translate  on  paper,  out  of  them.  They  will 
also  translate  from  English  prose  into  Latin  prose ;  will  write 
an  English  theme ;  and  be  examined  orally  and  in  writing  on 
(1)  Greek  and  Latin  Grammar;  (2)  Ancient  History  from 
battle  of  Marathon  to  death  of  Alexander,  and  from  creation 
of  Tribunes  to  death  of  Sylla ;  (3)  Ancient  Chronology  and 
Geography. 

Another  Exhibition  will  be  proposed  under  the  same 
circumstances  (except  the  requirements  for  success,  which  of 
course  will  be  higher),  to  the  competition  of  Scholars  who  are 
not  yet  Inceptors. 

No  one  can  compete  for  an  Exhibition  without  the  per- 
mission of  his  Head,  forwarded  to  the  Rector. 

Five  Prizes  of  £5  each  will  be  proposed  for  competition  prfze& 
every  July,  to  be  decided  in  November,  the  exercises  required 
being  in  writing. 
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*§  28.     Medical  and  Scientific  Burses. 

Burses  in  st.  -Any  gentleman,  till  the  number  of  ten  is  filled  up,  pre- 
Hous?8  senting  himself  to  the  Rector  with  a  letter  of  nomination 
from  his  Bishop  and  a  written  declaration,  to  the  effect 
that  he  is  preparing  to  study  Medicine  or  other  science  in 
the  University  Schools,  and  wishes  to  pass  two  years  pre- 
viously in  the  School  of  Philosophy  and  Letters,  will,  on 
satisfying  the  entrance  examination,  be  furnished  with  a 
room  in  St.  Patrick's  House,  and  £40  a  session  towards 
his  board  and  other  expenses  for  the  space  of  two  years.  The 
first  £20  will  be  put  to  his  credit  on  his  passing  his  entrance  ex- 
amination and  completing  one  Term  in  the  House ;  the  second 
on  his  completing  his  first  Session ;  the  third  on  his  com- 
pleting the  first  Term  of  his  second  Session,  and  the  fourth 
and  last  on  his  completing  his  second  Session  and  passing  his 
Scholar's  examination. 
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IV.       EXAMINATIONS. 

§  29.     First  or  Entrance  Examination. 

The  subjects  of  this  Examination  are,  Latin  and  Greek 
construing  and  parsing,  one  classical  work  in  each  language 
being  presented  by  the  candidate  for  the  purpose ;  translation 
into  Latin ;  general  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history ; 
the  elements  of  geography ;  the  first  book  of  Euclid's  ele- 
ments ;  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  proportion,  fractions,  decimals, 
and  square  root ;  and  the  matter  of  the  Gospel  according 
to  St.  Matthew,  and  of  any  approved  Catechism.  Deficiency 
in  Greek  may  be  compensated  by  proficiency  in  mathematics. 

The  main  object  of  an  Entrance  Examination  is  simply 

J  ...    Object  of  en- 

this,  viz.,  to  ascertain  whether  a  candidate  for  admission  is  trance  ex- 

amination. 

in  a  condition  to  profit  by  the  course  of  study,  to  which  on 
admission  he  will  be  introduced.  Such  examination  need  not 
go  beyond,  but  it  must  go  as  far  as  this.  A  University  does 
not  take  the  charge  of  boys,  or  the  first  steps  in  education ; 
it  professes  to  continue,  and,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  complete, 
the  education  of  those  who  have  already  done  with  school, 
but  are  not  yet  fully  prepared  for  the  business  of  life  and 
intercourse  with  the  world.  Education  is  a  process  steadily 
earned  on  through  years,  on  fixed  principles,  towards  a  defi- 
nite end;  as  is  its  termination,  so  must  have  been  its  beginning, 
and  its  continuation  is  according  to  its  course  hitherto.  A  desul- 
tory method  of  study  (if  method  it  can  be  called),  in  which  one 
part  has  no  connection  with  another,  is  not  education :  if  it 
were,  an  Examination  at  Entrance,  either  would  be  super- 
seded altogether,  or  certainly  would  have  some  object  of  it3 
own,  which  those  who  advocated  such  a  mode  of  education 
would  have  to  define  and  recommend.  Those,  however,  who 
adopt  the  ordinary,  and  (as  it  may  be  presumed)  the  obvious 
view,  that  it  is  the  same  in  kind  from  first  to  last,  and  that 
its  later  stages  are  but  the  scope  of  its  earlier,  and  that  its 
earlier  were  traversed  in  order  to  its  later,  will  easily  under- 
stand, that,  if  a  University  professes  to  teach  the  classics, 
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mathematics,  and  other  branches  of  study,  it  must  have  the 
assurance,  provided  it  is  conscientiously  to  fulfil  its  promise, 
that  the  students,  whom  it  takes  in  charge,  are  already  well 
grounded  in  the  elements  of  those  studies.  The  Entrance  Exa- 
mination, then,  to  which  Candidates  for  admission  into  a  Uni- 
versity are  subjected,  is,  from  the  reason  of  the  case,  an  exa- 
mination in  those  subject  matters,  on  which  the  University 
course  of  teaching  is  to  be  employed,  and  is  an  elementary 
examination  in  them. 

When,  for  instance,  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  subjects  of  the 

Entrance  Examination  is  to  be  "  the  elements  of  geography", 
Illustrations.  .  ,  77,     ,.  .„   .  -,  ,  , 

it  means  that  the  Candidate  will  be  expected  to  know  the 

general  facts  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  that  study,  such 
as  a  Lecturer  will  be  disposed  naturally  and  fairly  to  take  for 
granted.  It  would  be  preposterous  indeed,  if  a  University 
expected  the  Candidate  for  Entrance  to  have  studied  such 
subjects  as  the  physical  formation  of  the  Earth,  its  rocks  and 
minerals,  its  peculiarities  of  heat  and  cold,  of  dryness  and 
moisture,  its  productions,  and  its  races,  whether  of  brute 
animals  or  men;  such  study  is  his  very  business  at  the 
University.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unreasonable,  rather 
it  is  very  necessary,  that  a  Professor  of  this  great  department 
of  knowledge  should  be  allowed  to  take  for  granted,  that  the 
students  he  is  addressing  have  some  general  knowledge,  such 
as  that  the  Earth  is  round,  and  not  square,  that  it  is  of  a 
certain  size,  that  the  relative  positions  of  places  on  it,  and 
distances  from  point  to  point,  are  expressed  by  means  of 
certain  received,  though  artificial,  standards  and  measures, 
e.  g.  latitude  and  longitude ;  that  its  sea  and  land  are  scienti- 
fically divided  into  oceans,  seas,  channels,  continents,  islands, 
peninsulas,  and  so  on,  with  certain  recognized  names ;  and 
that  it  has  certain  chains  of  mountains,  isolated  peaks,  vol- 
canos,  capes,  lakes,  aud  rivers ;  and  that  all  these  have  their 
names,  and  that  such  and  such  are  the  names  appropriated  to 
the  principal  of  them.  To  lecture  to  young  men  not  knowing 
as  much  as  this,  is  like  talking  English  to  a  Frenchman  who 
has  never  studied  our  language. 
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Another  subject  of  examination  set  down  above  is  "  ge- 
neral knowledge  of  Greek  and  Roman  history", — e.  g.  to 
take  the  simplest  case,  what  the  state  of  the  world  was  when 
our  Lord  came  on  earth,  who  were  the  ruling  people,  under 
what  Emperor  He  was  born,  under  whom  He  suffered :  again, 
what  were  the  principal  revolutions  of  Pagan  Rome;  what 
the  principal  wars  during  the  growth  of  its  power.  And  so 
as  regards  Greece:  the  principal  states  into  which  it  was 
divided  ;  the  several  characters  of  the  greatest  of  them  ;  and 
the  great  events  of  its  and  their  history ; — and  further,  the 
principal  heroes  and  worthies  of  both  Greece  and  Rome ; — 
who  wa3  Leonidas,  who  Socrates,  who  Epaminondas,  who 
Scipio,  who  Julius  Caesar. 

As  to  "  the  elements  of  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar",  here 
some  explanation  is  perhaps  necessary,  from  the  ambiguity  ofby"Gram- 
the  word  "  grammar".  In  the  ancient  sense  of  the  word, 
grammar  is  almost  synonymous  with  "literature".  A  pro- 
fessor of  grammar  in  Roman  and  Medieval  times  was  one  who 
lectured  on  the  writers  of  Greece  and  Rome;  and  in  this 
sense  "grammar"  was  accounted  one  of  the  seven  great  de- 
partments of  knowledge.  But  there  is  another  sense,  more 
familiar  in  this  day ;  as  when  we  speak  of  a  Greek  or  Latin 
Grammar.  In  a  word,  Grammar,  in  this  sense,  is  the  scien- 
tific analysis  of  language,  and  to  be  conversant  with  it,  as 
regards  a  particular  language,  is  to  be  able  to  understand  the 
meaning  and  force  of  that  language  when  thrown  into  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs. 

This  is  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is  used,  when  it  is 
proposed  to  examine  Candidates  at  entrance,  in  the  "  elements 
of  Latin  and  Greek  Grammar" ;  not,  that  is,  in  the  elements 
of  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  as  if  they  were  to  have  a 
smattering  of  the  classical  writers  in  general,  and  were  to  be 
able  to  give  an  opinion  about  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  the  value  of  Livy,  or  the  existence  of  Homer ; 
or  need  have  read  half  a  dozen  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and 
portions  of  a  dozen  others: — though  of  course  it  would  be 
much  to  their  credit  if  they  had  done  so ;  only,  such  pro- 
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ficiency  is  not  to  be  expected,  and  cannot  be  required,  of  a 
Candidate  for  entrance : — but  it  means  examination  in  their 
knowledge  of  the  structure  and  characteristics  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  that  is,  in  their  scholarship. 

It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  one  book  of  Euclid's  elements 
of  geometry  is  set  down  among  the  subjects  of  examination. 
If  a  candidate  has  mastered  the  process  of  reasoning  as  con- 
tained in  one  book,  he  will  be  able  to  proceed  with  profit ;  he 
has  crossed  and  surmounted  the  main  difficulty  in  the  science, 
by  the  mere  circumstance  of  having  begun.  He  who  has 
posessed  himself  of  the  fifth  proposition,  may  be  wanting 
indeed  in  diligence  and  resolution,  but  not  in  ability,  to  over- 
come the  sixth  and  seventh. 

And  in  like  manner,  even  if  "arithmetic"  does  not  contain 
the  elements  of  algebra,  at  least  it  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  the  study,  smoothing  its  first  difficulties.  It  is  dis- 
couraging to  a  Tutor  to  discover,  after  proceeding  some  way 
in  algebra  with  a  pupil,  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  vulgar 
and  decimal  fractions,  and  does  not  understand  what  is  meant 
by  extracting  the  square  root.  University  teaching  has  a 
claim  to  be  secured  against  this  inconvenience. 

Lastly,  an  examination  into  the  Candidate's  knowledge  of 
tTaJfknow-"  the  elements  of  Revealed  Religion  is  proposed  on  account  of 
sar|eneces"  tne  evident  congruity  of  requiring  it.  By  "elements"  is 
meant  the  main  facts  and  doctrines  on  which  Christianity  is 
established.  It  would  be  a  reproach  to  a  Christian  University, 
if  its  students  were  well  furnished  and  ready  in  the  details 
of  secular  knowledge,  without  a  corresponding  acquaintance 
with  those  divine  truths,  which  alone  give  to  secular  knowledge 
its  value  and  its  use.  Nor  need  we  go  far  for  the  information 
we  are  seeking.  In  the  Gospel  we  have  an  inspired  record 
of  the  Lord's  life  and  mission ;  and  in  the  authorized  cate- 
chisms of  the  Church  we  are  furnished  with  infallible  infor- 
mation as  to  the  great  mysteries  to  which  His  life  and  mission 
were  directed.  It  is  not  much  to  ask  of  the  Candidate  for 
admission  into  a  Catholic  school  of  learning,  that  he  should 
be  familiar  with  our  Lord's  discourses,  miracles,  and  parables, 
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and  with  those  doctrines  the  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary 
directly  or  indirectly  to  his  own  salvation. 

§  30.    Second  Examination,  viz.,  for  the  Scholarship. 

The  following  is  the  scheme  of  the  Examination  at  present 
proposed  for  Candidates  for  the  Scholarship,  being  considered  ^^^J^" 
eighteen  years  old,  and  having  passed  two  Sessions  already  shiP- 
under  the  superintendence  of  responsible  masters  and  tutors. 

The  Candidate  will  present  three  out  of  the  following  four 
subjects  of  examination ;  he  may  take  his  choice  of  the  first 
and  fourth,  the  second  and  third  are  fixed  : — 

1.  The  text  and  matter  of  one  Greek  book ;  e.  g. 

(1).  Xenophon,  Anabasis,  seven  books. 

(2).  Herodotus,  two  books. 

(3).  Thucydides,  one  book. 

(4).  Homer,  four  books. 

(5).  Euripides,  four  plays. 

(6).  Sophocles,  two  plays. 

(7)  iEschylus,  Agamemnon. 

(1).  Xenophon,  Memorabilia,  etc.,  etc. 

2.  The  text  and  matter  of  one  Latin  book ;  e.  g. 

(1).  Livy,  five  books. 

(2).  Tacitus,  Germania,  Agricola,  and  de  Claris 
Oratoribus. 

(3).  Csesar  de  Bello  Gallico. 

(4).  Cicero,  Select  Orations  (half). 

(5).  Cicero,  Orationes  Verrinse. 

(6).  Cicero,  Tuscul.  Quaest. 

(7).  Cicero,  de  Officiis. 

(8).  Cicero,  de  Natura  Deor. 

(9).  Virgil,  iEneid,  six  books. 

(10).  Virgil,  Bucolics  and  Georgics, 

(11).  Horace,  Odes. 

(12).  Horace,  Epistles. 
Etc.,  etc. 
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(1).     Philosophy: — 

e.  g.  Cardinal  Wiseman's  Scientific  Lectures; 
F&i&on  on  the  existence  of  God ;  Schlegel's 
Philosophy  of  History. 

(2).     Criticism : — 

e.  g.  Burke  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful ;  Andre' 
Sur  le  Beau ;  Lowth  de  Poesi  Hebraeorum  ;  Por- 
tions of  the  Theatre  of  the  Greeks ;  Muller's  His- 
tory of  Greek  Literature ;  Copleston's  or  Keble's 
Prelections. 

(3).     Geography : — 

e.  g.  Arrowsmith's  Grammar  of  Ancient  Geo- 
graphy ;  Adams's  Summary  of  Geography  and 
History ;  Paul  and  Arnold's  Handbook  of  Ancient 
Geography. 

(4).     Chronology : — 

e.  g.  Portion  of  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici. 

(5).     Mathematics : — 

e.  g.  Six  books  of  Euclid ;  Algebra  to  Quadra- 
tics, inclusive ;  Trigonometry,  etc. 

(6).     Logic:— 

e.  g.  Murray's  Compendium  of  Logic,  by  Wheeler. 

(7).     Physical  Science : — 

e.  g.  Arnott's  Physics;  Whewell's  History  of 
the  Inductive  Sciences;  Herschell's  Outlines  of 
Astronomy;  etc. 

4.     One  modern  language  and  literature. 

Besides  these  three  subjects  of  examination,  every  Candidate 
mnst  be  prepared  with  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  matters 
contained  in  some  longer  Catechism  and  in  the  four  Gospels, 
and  with  a  general  knowledge  of  ancient  history,  geography, 
chronology,  and  the  principles  of  composition,  as  already 
specified  at  the  Entrance  Examination.  A  more  exact  and  a 
wider  knowledge  of  religious  matters  will  be  required  of  those 
who  are  proposing,  after  the  Scholarship,  to  pass  on  to  any  of 
the  other  four  Faculties. 
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SPECIMENS     OP     EXAMINATION     LIST    TO   BE    GIVEN   IN  BY    CANDIDATES     FOR   THE 
SCHOLARSHIP,   IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  ABOVE  SCHEME. 

1.  Xenophon's  Anabasis — Cicero's  Offices — Logic,  etc. 

2.  Xenophon's  Memorabilia — Horace's  Odes — Logic. 

3.  Herodotus — Georgics  and  Bucolics — Euclid. 

4.  Herodotus — iEneid — Algebra. 

5.  Homer — Horace's  Epistles — Geography. 

6.  Euripides — Tacitus,  as  above — French  Language  and 

Literature. 

7.  Horace's  Epistles — Conic  Sections — French  Language 
and  Literature. 

8.  Cicero's  Offices — Differential  Calculus — German  Lan- 
guage and  Literature. 

9.  Bucolics  and  Georgics — Lowth  de  Poesi  Hebraeorum — 
Italian  Language  and  Literature. 

10.  Cicero  de  Finibus — Melchior  Canus  de  locis  Theol. — 
French  Language  and  Literature. 

11.  Cicero  de  Natura  Deorum — Vincent  of  Lerins,  Com- 
monitorium — Italian  Language  and  Literature. 

12.  iEschylus,  Agamemnon — Cicero's  Verriue  Orations — 
Dixon  on  Scripture. 

13.  Thucydides — Cicero,  Select  Orations,  as  above — 
Brown's  Greek  Literature. 

14.  iEschylus,  Choephorce — ^Eneid — Becker's  Gallus. 

It  will  be  observed  from  these  examples,  that  the  list  can 
be  adapted  to  the  classical  student,  the  ecclesiastic,  or  those 
who  are  intended  for  engineering,  for  business,  etc. 

§  31.      The  Third  and  Fourth  Examinations  for  Licentiate 
in  Letters. 

All  members  of  the  University,  till  they  become  Scholars, 
pursue  the  same  studies  and  the  same  intellectual  discipline.  Common  stu- 

r  r  dies  for  two 

If  there  are  to  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  as  in  the  case  of  years 
Agriculture,  they  do  not  come  into  consideration  here.     The 
School  of  Letters,  and  the  Scholarship  with  its  two  previous 
Examinations,  are  the  ordinary  approach  to  the  other  Schools. 
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And  then  those  who  are  destined  for  Civil  Engineering,  Manu- 
factures, and  similar  pursuits,  betake  themselves  to  the 
Faculty  of  Science ;  while  the  Students  in  Theology,  Law, 
and  Medicine,  go  off  to  the  Faculties  which  bear  those  names 
respectively.  The  Studies  and  Examinations  proper  to  other 
Faculties  will  be  described  elsewhere :  here  we  proceed  with 
the  School  of  Letters,  about  which  one  or  two  remarks  are 
first  to  be  made. 

1.  It  must  be  observed  that  portions  of  certain  subjects 
belonging  to  other  Faculties,  being  parts  of  a  Liberal  Educa- 
tion, still  come  into  its  teaching,  as  in  the  former  Sessions  ; 
such  as,  for  instance,  theological  and  mathematical  works. 

2.  Next,  it  is  important  that  the  School  of  Letters  has 
now  lost  those  who  never  really  belonged  to  it,  and  who  used 
it  by  constraint,  as  the  way  to  other  Schools.  It  now  addresses 
none  but  those  who  voluntarily  attend  its  classes  as  an  end  ; 
and  its  peculiar  studies  gain  accordingly,  and  the  character  of 
its  Examination  is  materially  affected. 

3.  Moreover,  this  Examination,  which  is  the  qualification 
Examination  for  the  Academical  License,  and  takes  place  at  the  end  of  the 

for  License 

fourth  Session  from  entrance,  has  a  double  scope,  viz.,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  examinee's  knowledge  is  sufficient,  on  the 
one  hand,  for  the  License,  or  has  a  claim  for  Honours  on  the 
other.  Perhaps  he  presents  extra  books,  and  extra  subjects  ; 
Satisfactory.  aQ(^  .^  ^  ^^  en(jg  favourably  to  him,  he  is  not  only  satis- 
factory, but  meritorious.     This  being  the  case,  it  has   been 

Meritorious.  J  •*'  ,     .,       ,  •       %,  .       . 

thought  best  to  divide  the  Licentiate  Examination  into  two, 
and  to  place  the  first  portion  of  it  earlier,  viz.,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  Session,  with  the  name  of  the  Examination  for  In- 
ceptor.  Its  object  is  to  find  whether  the  Candidate  is  in  the 
way  to  satisfy  the  Examiners ;  though,  as  the  Examination  is 
not  complete  and  finished  till  the  end  of  the  Fourth  Session,  he 
is  after  all  only  an  Inceptor.  The  examination  for  merit  is  left 
wholly  to  the  second  Examination  at  the  end  of  the  Fourth 
Session.  According  to  this  arrangement,  Inceptor  and  Li- 
centiate, with  their  Examinations,  will  somewhat  correspond 
to  Student  and  Scholar. 
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The  subject  matter  on  which  both  Examinations  are   en- 
gaged, is  fourfold  :  1.  Christian  Knowledge  ;  2.  Philosophy  ;  tion,  four- 
3.  Literature  ;  4.  History.    How  these  departments  of  study 
are  to  be  employed  for  the  ascertainment  of  (1)  sufficiency 
and  (2)  merit,  shall  next  be  explained. 

I.      STANDARD  OF  NECESSARY  PROFICIENCY  FOR  THE  LICENSE  IN  LETTERS. 

The  four  Heads  of  examination  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  when  applied  to  candidates  who  aim 
only  at  satisfying  the  Examiners,  stand  as  follows  : — 

1.  Knowledge  of  the  Four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ;  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  of  an 
extended  Catechism. 

2.  Logic  ;  six  books  of  Euclid  ;  Algebra  to  Quadratics. 

3.  One  Greek  and  one  Latin  Historian  or  Orator ;  i.  e.  a 
sufficient  portion  of  their  works. 

4.  One  out  of  the  six  tercenaries  of  Profane  History  since 
the  Christian  era  ;  (1)  from  a.d.  1  to  300  ;  (2)  300-600  ;  (3) 
600-900;  (4)  900-1200; (5)  1200-1500;  (6)  1500-1800. 

Of  these  four  subjects  the  Candidates,  whether  for  the  ne- 
cessary or  meritorious  standard,  present,  at  the  end  of  the 
Third  Session,  for  their  Inceptorship,  (1)  knowledge  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  Acts,  etc. ;  (2)  Logic,  six  books  of  Euclid,  Quadra- 
tics ;  and  (3)  Latin  Historian.  They  reserve  (3)  Greek  His- 
torian, and  (4)  Profane  History,  to  the  end  of  the  Fourth 
Session,  when  they  receive  their  License. 

SPECIMENS  OF  EXAMINATION  LISTS  FOR  NECESSARY  PROFICIENCY. 

1st   Head — Four  Gospels,  etc.,  as  prescribed, 


2nd  — Logic,  etc.,  as  prescribed, 

3rd  (1)  Latin   Historian    or    Orator. 

e.  g.  Sallust, 

or  Livy,  half  decade, 
or  Cicero,  Select  Orations, 
or  Cicero,  Verrine, 
or  Cicero,  Philippics, 
or  Tacitus,  Annals, 
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4th 


(2)  Greek   Historian   or    Orator — 
e.g.  Xenophon's  Hellenics, 
or  Herodotus — i.-iv.  or  v.-ix., 
or  Thucyd. — i.-iv.  or  v.-viii., 
or  Speeches  from  Thucydides, 
or  Lysias, 
or  Demosthenes  and  iEschines, 

etc., 
or  Poly bi us,  etc., 

— 300  years  of  Profane  History, 
as  prescribed. 
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II.      STANDARD  OF  MERITORIOUS  PROFICIENCY  FOR  THE  LICENSE  IN  LETTERS. 

The  four  Heads  of  Examination,  when  viewed  as  the  trial 
for  honours,  stand  as  follows  : — 

1 .  Christian  knowledge. 

(1)  The  Church.  (2)  Holy  Scripture.  (3)  Li- 
terature of  Religion.  (4)  Philosophy  of 
Religion. 

2.  Philosophy. 

(5)  Logic.  (6)  Metaphysics.  (7)  Ethics. 
(8)  Schools  of  philosophy,  ancient  and 
modern.  (9)  Politics  and  law  of  na- 
tions. (10)  Political  economy.  (11) 
Political   geography.      (12)     Ethnology. 

(13)  Polite  criticism  and  Science  of  taste. 

(14)  Philology.     (15)    Geometry. 

3.  Literature. 

(16)    Latin  classics.      (17)    Greek  classics. 
Celtic    language    and    literature. 
English  language    and   literature. 


4. 


(18) 
(19) 
(20) 
Two  foreign  literatures.      (21)    Hebrew. 


History. 
(22) 


Ancient  history — Greek.  (23)  Do.  Roman. 
(24)  Medieval— Eastern.  (25)  Do. 
Western.  (26)  Modern.  (27)  Ecclesiastical. 
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Of  these  27  subjects,  one  under  each  Head  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  being  a  Candidate  for  honours. 

The  Examination  for  honours  is  at  the  end  of  the  Fourth 
Session,  previous  to  the  Academical  License. 

Each  subject,  both  in  the  necessary  and  meritorious  Exami- 
nations, that  is,  the  Examinations  both  for  Inceptor  and  Licen- 
tiate, has  a  certain  number  of  marks  attached  to  it,  greater  or 
less,  varying  with  the  particular  subject.  The  details  of  the 
performances  of  each  Candidate  are  also  determined  by  marks. 

SPECIMENS  OP  EXAMINATION  LISTS  POB  MEETTOBIOtTS  PBOPICIENCT. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  the  smallest  admissible 
lists,  with  the  smallest  admissible  new  matter,  in  addition  to 
that  required  for  the  necessary  examination ;  for  this  is  all 
that  need  be  determined.  Of  course  the  more  that  is  pre- 
sented, the  more  meritorious,  provided  it  be  done  well. 

1.  Christian  knowledge. 

Dixon  on  Holy  Scripture. 

2.  Philosophy. 

Copleston  de  Quatuor  Fontibus  Poeseos  (say,  already 
presented  for  Scholarship). 

3.  Literature. 

(1).  7  plays  of  Euripides  (say,  4  of  them  already 
at  Scholarship). 

(2).  5  books  Herodotus  (required  for  necessary 
Examination,  even  without  attempting  me- 
ritorious). 

(3).  Virgil's  iEneid  (say,  6  books  of  it  already  at 
Scholarship). 

(4).  Cicero's  Philippics  (say,  already  at  Inceptor 
Examination). 

4.  Medieval  history,  t.  e.  a.d.  800  (Charlemagne) — 1454 

(Mahomet  II.) — (of  which  300  years,  e.  g.  a.d. 
900 — 1200,  is  already  required  for  necessary  exa- 
mination). 

1.  Christian  Knowledge.    Clarke  on  the  Attributes. 

2.  Philosophy.    Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy. 
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3.  Literature. 

Greek  only.  Homer's  Iliad,  xii.  books  (four  of 
these  alrea(|p  for  Scholarship). 

Sophocles,  vii.  plays  (required  for  necessary  exami- 
nation). 

Xenophon's  Hellenics, 

Xenophon's  Memorabilia. 

4.  History. 

Ecclesiastical,  (no.  27  above)  by  which  is  meant, 
Say  (1)  outline  and  chronology  of  principal  events. 

(2)  General  knowledge  of  the  principal  Popes, 

(3)  of  the  General  Councils,  (4)  of  persecu- 
tions, (5)  of  national  conversions  and  spread  of 
the  Gospel,  (6)  of  heresies,  (7)  of  chief  episco- 
pal  sees,  (8)  of  principal  Fathers. 

Together  with  Profane  History  of  a.d.  1-300,  aa 
required  for  necessary  examination. 
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No.  V. 


Memorandum    of  the  Rector,    addressed    to  the  Synodal 
Meeting  of  June  20,  1856. 


My  Lords, 

Though  I  hope  to  be  able,  by  word  of  mouth, 
to  satisfy  any  questions  on  the  subject  of  the  arrangements  of 
the  University,  which  your  Lordships  may  condescend  to  put 
to  me,  yet  I  trust  I  shall  have  your  Lordships'  sanction  if  I 
prefer  to  put  down  upon  paper  some  suggestions  I  wish  to 
make  on  one  or  two  very  important  and  practical  points  to 
which  your  thoughts  will  naturally  be  turned,  as  soon  as  the 
subject  of  the  University  engages  them,  and  which  are  better 
dealt  with  when  taken  together  and  reduced  to  writing,  than 
when  they  are  brought  forward  in  desultory  conversation. 

I  consider  then,  that,  omitting  abstract  views  and  objects, 
of  whatever  kind,  you  will  now  be  asking  from  me,  what,  at 
this  moment,  the  University  definitely  aims  at  effecting  for 
the  Catholic  Church  and  for  Ireland,  what  sums  are  requisite 
for  such  purposes,  and  how  these  sums  are  to  be  brought 
together.  These  are  the  questions  on  which  I  propose  to 
submit  to  you  a  few  observations. 


I.     Immediate  objects  to  be  compassed  by  the  University. 

1.  I  contemplate,  then,  first  of  all,  cooperating  with  and 
aiding  the  present  system  of  education  and  the  schools 
throughout  the  country;  and  that  with  an  especial  view  of 
preserving  the  Catholic  population  of  the  middle  and  higher 
ranks  from  the  formidable  anti-Catholic  influences  (which  need  j^J"^011  of 
not  be  more  particularly  described)  which  are  likely  soon  to 
be  brought  against  them.  This  is  to  be  done  by  the  affilia- 
tion of  schools  to  the  University,  and  other  similar  measures. 
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Secondly,  I  would  provide  a  library  of  educational  works 

Educational  f°r  tne  use  °f  tne  schools  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
Library.       This  wju  be  ^QnQ  ^  means  0f  the  Professors. 

A  third  object  is  that  of  preparing,  by  suitable  instruc- 

Competition  tl0rii  tne  Catholic  youth  of  this  country  successfully  to  com- 

ment°piaces.  pete  for  the  places  lately  thrown  open  by  the  Government 

and  Legislature  in  the  engineering  and  artillery  departments, 

in  the  civil  service,  and  in  the  India  appointments.     This 

also  will  be  done  by  means  of  the  Professors. 

And  a  fourth  is  that  of  securing  the  moral  and  liberal 
Medical  pro-  education  of  the  Medical  Profession,  a  profession  which  can, 

ICSSIOD. 

of  all  others,  be  an  aid  and  support  to  the  parish  priests  in 
the  country  at  large.  This  is  to  be  done  by  establishing 
a  Medical  School  in  Dublin,  and  by  providing  burses  for  stu- 
dents in  connection  with  it. 

In  addition  to  these  objects  are  others,  which,  if  they  have 

Irish  Archse- 

oiogy.  ""  not  the  same  direct  and  tangible  utility,  yet  obviously  approve 
themselves  to  the  mind  ;  such  as  the  encouragement  of  Irish 

Physical  Sci-  Archaeology,  and  again  of  the  Physical  Sciences,  an  object 

which  was  especially  urged  upon  me  when  I  lately  was  at  Rome. 

An  additional  and  most  momentous  object  which  might  be 

Theology,  mentioned,  is  that  of  theological  teaching ;  but  I  prefer  to 
leave  that  sacred  science  to  the  charge  of  your  Lordships,  who 
are  its  legitimate  guardians  ;  and  in  the  remarks  I  proceed  to 
make,  I  shall  contemplate  only  those  secular  Faculties,  which, 
though  they  never  should  be  severed  from  religion,  have  Pro- 
fessors and  Schools  of  their  own,  and  from  the  very  circum- 
stance that  their  subject  matter  may  so  easily,  and  is  so  com- 
monly, directed  against  the  Church,  have  a  greater  claim  on 
the  attention  and  solicitude  of  the  Rector  of  a  University. 

II.  Expenses  of  the  University. 

1.  Ordinary  Expenses. 

Secular  Fa-       Of  the  Secular  Faculties,  Law  cannot  at  present  be  provi- 
cuities.         ^  £or .  we  mug^  like  ^  Queen's  Colleges,  contemplate  only 

three,  Medicine,  Philosophy  and  Letters,  and  Science.    These 
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three  Faculties  will  cost  £4,000  a  year;  viz.,  Medicine, 
£1,000;  Philosophy  and  Letters,  £2,000;  and  Science, 
£1,000.  Adding  to  this  sum,  the  cost  of  administration  and 
accommodation,  which  includes  Rector,  Vice-Rector,  Secre- 
tary, and  other  officers,  Church  room,  affiliation  of  schools,  and 
similar  expenses,  we  have  a  total  of  ordinary  expenses  of 
£5,000.  And  this  is  the  sum  which  I  mentioned  to  your 
Lordships,  as  likely  to  be  necessary  for  our  ordinary  expenses, 
in  the  paper  which  I  presented  to  you  at  the  Synodal  Meeting 
two  years  ago. 

It  is  certainly  a  large  sum  for  secular  instruction ;  but, 
when  it  is  analysed,  I  trust  it  will  be  acquiesced  in  by  your 
Lordships,  as  I  have  reason  to  hope  was  the  case  at  the  date 
to  which  I  have  referred. 

I  would  beg  to  submit,  first  of  all,  that  there  are  other 
methods  you  might  have  pursued,  which  to  no  one  would  have 
seemed  extraordinary,  and  which  would  have  involved  you  in 
far  great  expenses.  It  would  have  been  natural,  had  I  re- 
commended your  Lordships  to  build  a  college,  as  the  Govern- 
ment has  done  at  Cork  and  elsewhere.  But  such  a  building 
must  have  been  spacious  and  handsome,  with  a  Church  as 
part  of  the  plan,  as  becomes  the  dignity  of  the  Hierarchy 
and  Church  of  Ireland.  Here  would  have  been  an  outlay 
in  site,  building,  and  furnishing,  of  perhaps  £50,000. 
Say  part  of  it  was  first  built,  at  the  cost  of  £30,000  ;  here 
would  have  been  a  loss  of  interest  to  the  amount  of  £1,050 
a  year.  Moreover,  in  a  building,  consisting  of  a  multitude 
of  rooms,  and  inhabited  by  young  men,  who  have  no  care 
even  of  their  own  property,  the  yearly  deterioration  of  fabric 
and  furniture  is  not  to  be  rated  under  £1  per  cent.,  or 
£300  a  year.  Here  at  once  is  an  annual  expense  of  £1,350, 
with  nothing  to  put  against  it  but  the  room-rent  to  be 
derived  from  the  students,  if  in  the  first  years  of  the  erection 
of  the  fabric  there  were  students  to  fill  it. 

And,  after  this  had  been  done,  still  the  payment  of  Pro- 
fessors would  have  had  to  engage  our  consideration,  as  a 
second  and  fresh  head  of  expenditure,  towards  which  the 
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outlay  on  building  contributed  little  or  nothing,  beyond 
lodgings  for  some  of  them,  and  lecture-rooms  for  their  classes. 
In  considering,  then,  the  sum  above  set  down  for  the  due 
establishment  of  the  Secular  Faculties,  it  will  be  equitable  to 
bear  in  mind,  that,  even  granting  I  am  proposing  an  unusual 
outlay  in  Professorial  Chairs,  I  have  avoided  an  outlay  in 
another  direction.  But  I  do  but  propose  what  is  moderate 
and  reasonable,  as  a  little  explanation  will  show. 

A  University,  such  as  ours,  is  of  a  character  far  more  corn- 
Necessary  prehensive  than  that  of  the  Government  Colleges;  moreover, 
for?  Univer-  those  Colleges  are  able  to  offer  to  men  of  intellect  and  attain- 
8  y*  ments  various  inducements  peculiar  to  themselves.     It  is  not 

indeed  to  be  supposed  that  any  persons,  who  vacillated  between 
Institutions  so  different,  and  were  swayed  this  way  or  that  by 
temporal  motives,  would  be  fit  candidates  for  the  chairs  of  a 
Catholic  University.  Still,  all  remuneration  goes  upon  the 
principle  of  recognized  standards ;  and  the  advantages  on  the 
whole  which  we  offer  to  distinguished  talent  should  not  be  in- 
ferior, as  far  as  we  can  hinder  it,  to  those  which  are  held  out 
elsewhere.  This  implies  in  some  cases  a  money  payment 
even  higher  than  that  which  is  fixed  at  the  Government 
Colleges :  and  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  our  annual  ex- 
penditure for  the  Academical  Staff,  were  even  greater  than 
theirs.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  The  annual  cost 
of  Queen's  College,  Cork,  is  £5,350  ;  £350  above  the  sum 
which  I  have  fixed  for  the  University. 

The  details  of  comparison  between  the  two  institutions  run 
Compared     as  follows  : — The  administration  at  Cork  (by  which  I  mean 

-with  Queen  a  v  J 

Colleges.  the  President,  Registrar,  Bursar,  and  other  officers),  comes 
to  £1,900  a-year;  ours  is  at  present  somewhat  above  £700. 
On  the  Faculty  of  Science  £1,400  is  expended  at  Cork;  I 
allot  to  the  same  Faculty  in  the  University,  £1,000.  Me- 
dicine at  Cork  costs  £600 ;  I  have  assigned  £1,000  as 
the  annual  expense  of  our  Medical  School ;  but  this  sum 
will  gradually  decrease  with  increase  of  pupils ;  and 
it  will  be  observed,  moreover,  that  the  increase  of  outlay 
here  (£400)  is  not  more  than  the  sum  which  we  save,  in 
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comparison  with  Cork,  in  the  Faculty  of  Science ;  so  that, 
taking  the  two  Faculties  of  Medicine  and  Science  together, 
I  propose  the  very  same  sum  in  our  own  case,  which  is  devoted 
to  them  at  the  Queen's  College,  viz.,  £2,000. 

In  Philosophy  and  Letters,  I  own  I  exceed  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Government  institution ;  there  the  Professors  come 
to  £1,450 ;  with  us  they  cost  £400  more,  nay,  from  first  to 
last,  perhaps  they  will  run  up  to  £2,000  altogether.  But  here 
several  material  considerations  have  to  be  carefully  weighed  : 
first,  the  important  subject  of  History  is  almost  omitted  from 
the  Government  system  of  teaching,  and  that  of  necessity,  it 
being  impossible  to  treat  this  great  province  of  learning  in  a 
College  of  mixed  education.  Remarkable  it  is,  that  the  vast 
range  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History  is  there  a  mere  appendage 
to  the  Chair  of  English  Literature ;  but  this,  disadvantageous 
as  it  is  to  a  School  of  Letters,  is  certainly  a  considerable  saving 
of  expense.  Again,  Irish  Archaeology,  a  subject  especially  inte- 
resting to  the  Church  of  this  country,  has  a  chair  in  our  Uni- 
versity, but  not  at  Cork.  It  must  be  added  that,  in  order 
to  insure  in  the  case  of  our  students  a  knowledge  of  their 
religion  befitting  a  Catholic  University,  I  have  appointed 
a  Lecturer  in  Holy  Scripture  and  Catechism.  This  measure 
has  already  been  attended  with  the  most  salutary  effects; 
but,  though  the  salary  is  low,  it  is  of  course  an  addition  to 
the  expense  of  the  Faculty  to  which  it  is  attached. 

It  is  simply  impracticable,  taking  things  as  they  are,  to  salaries  of 
secure  first-rate  men  for  the  purposes  of  the  University, Profes80rs- 
without  giving  them  an  income  sufficient  for  their  decent 
maintenance.  The  standard  of  a  Professor's  remuneration,  as 
sanctioned  by  the  Committee  appointed  at  the  National 
Synod,  is  £300,  with  certain  additions ;  as  yet  I  have  only 
in  a  few  cases,  and  in  these  for  special  reasons,  risen  to  this 
sum.  In  the  whole  number  of  chairs,  only  four  have  £300 
a  year  assigned  to  them  :  two  Professors,  besides,  fill  chairs 
in  distiuct  schools,  which,  united,  give  them  the  same  income. 
Only  four  Professors  more  have  as  much  sa  £200.  Of  the 
fourteen  Professors  in  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  and  Letters, 
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ten  only  receive  salary  of  any  kind :  taking  the  whole  expense 
of  the  Faculty,  as  I  have  stated  it,  at  £1,850,  the  average  of 
salaries  is  not  more  than  £185. 

The  University  of  Louvain  pays  its  Professors  better  than 
any  of  the  Government  Universities  of  Belgium ;  and  I  am 
told  that,  probably,  there  is  no  lay  Professorship  under  £500 
a  year.  There  is  a  ease — an  extraordinary  one  certainly,  but 
I  relate  it  on  the  authority  of  a  friend, — of  one  Professor  of 
Law  who  received  an  annual  income  of  £800  sterling  from 
the  University,  with  a  pension  of  £500  to  his  widow  on  his 
death.  Moehler  was  offered  at  Bonn  a  Chair  of  Theology 
at  5,000  dollars  a  year — more  than  £700.  At  Bonn,  the 
father  of  Professor  Windischmann,  who  filled  the  chair  of 
Moral  Philosophy,  had  a  salary  of  £300  a  year,  which,  I 
am  told,  is  equal  to  £450  in  this  country.  At  Edinburgh, 
I  am  told,  the  Professor  of  Physiology  has  £1,200.  Under 
these  circumstances,  our  rate  of  remuneration,  though  heavy 
for  our  funds,  is  not  excessive. 

The  only  plausible  objection  which  might  be  urged  against 
the  above  representations,  is,  that,  however  reasonable  such  a 
University  scheme  may  be  in  itself,  it  cannot  be  expected  here 
for  some  time  to  produce  fruit  proportional  to  the  labour, 
ability,  and  expense  which  it  supposes.  And  certainly  I  must 
grant,  that  the  students  who  come  to  the  University  will  not 
at  once  be  adequate  to  the  staff  of  Professors.  But  this  diffi- 
culty is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  whenever  a  great  object  is 
to  be  attained,  there  must  be  a  considerable  previous  outlay. 
In  the  world,  such  an  outlay  for  a  prospective  advantage  is 
called  a  speculation ;  and  a.  risk  which  is  grounded  on  rea- 
sonable expectations,  is  not  considered  reprehensible  or  ab- 
surd. In  our  case  certainly  the  difficulty  is  greater  than  that 
of  a  common  enterprise,  inasmuch  as  we  have  in  great  mea- 
sure to  make  the  public  sensible  of  the  existence  of  the  want, 
which  we  profess  to  supply  ;  yet  those  who  are  acting  under 
the  Holy  See  and  a  Catholic  Hierarchy,  need  have  no  fear, 
lest  ventures  made  in  faith,  however  anxious,  should  be  ulti- 
mately unsuccessful. 
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2.  Extraordinary  Expenses. 

There  are  certain  outlays  of  money  which  will  happen  once 
and  not  again,  or  which  cannot  be  exactly  calculated  ;  such 
was  the  fitting  up  of  the  University  House ;  such  was  the 
purchase  of  the  Medical  School  Buildings  in  Cecilia  Street  (the 
cost  of  which  was  defrayed  by  a  private  benefactor).  Such 
would  be  the  apparatus  necessary  for  the  Lectures  of  certain 
Professors ;  such  again  is  preaching  money,  such  printing ;  such 
again,  prizes  and  burses,  the  number  and  value  of  which  will 
vary  according  to  circumstances,  and  some  of  which  may  be 
sustained  (as  I  have  noticed  in  one  instance),  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  friends.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  sum  to 
which  these  items  of  expenditure  will  amount. 

Against  these  expenses  must  be  put,  as  a  means  of  satisfy-  Fees  of  stu. 
ing  them,  not  only  the  special  benefactions  alluded  to,  but  the  dents- 
fees  paid  by  the  students.  According  to  the  Regulations 
which  the  Rector  and  Professors  have  made,  each  student  will 
in  future  pay  an  annual  £10  to  the  University  as  lecture 
money.  If  we  have  50  students,  we  should  have  £500;  if  100, 
£1,000  for  the  purposes  of  Burses,  Prizes,  and  similar  other 
extraordinary  calls  upon  our  funds.  And  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  whilst  the  extraordinary  expenses  will  decrease 
as  time  goes  on,  the  lecture  fees,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be 
greater  and  greater  every  year. 

III.  Mode  of  meeting  the  Annual  Expenditure. 

Against  the  extra-ordinary  expenses,  and  the  cost  of  the 
Theological  Faculty,  I  would  put,  first,  the  annual  fees  °f£™£iinaex 
students  (as  I  have  already  said),  say  at  present  £600,  and  expenditure, 
secondly,  the  interest  of  the  capital  of  the  University,  say 
£1,200.  £1,700  will  be  more  than  enough  to  meet  these  two 
heads  of  expenditure. 

What  I  have  called  the  ordinary  cost  of  the  University 

a  J  and  for  ordi- 

remains,  viz.,  £5,000,  and  it  is  that  which  has  to  be  raised  nary. 
from  the  country. 

At  present  we  are  under  a  great  disadvantage,  in  conse- 
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The  only  plausible  objection  which  might  be  urged  against 
the  above  representations,  is,  that,  however  reasonable  such  a 
University  scheme  may  be  in  itself,  it  cannot  be  expected  here 
for  some  time  to  produce  fruit  proportional  to  the  labour, 
ability,  and  expense  which  it  supposes.  And  certainly  I  must 
grant,  that  the  students  who  come  to  the  University  will  not 
at  once  be  adequate  to  the  staff  of  Professors.  But  this  diffi- 
culty is  in  the  nature  of  the  case  ;  whenever  a  great  object  is 
to  be  attained,  there  must  be  a  considerable  previous  outlay. 
In  the  world,  such  an  outlay  for  a  prospective  advantage  is 
called  a  speculation ;  and  a.  risk  which  is  grounded  on  rea- 
sonable expectations,  is  not  considered  reprehensible  or  ab- 
surd. In  our  case  certainly  the  difficulty  is  greater  than  that 
of  a  common  enterprise,  inasmuch  as  we  have  in  great  mea- 
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dies.  From  respect  for  their  opinion,  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  state  why  I  have  thought  it  right,  in  the  scheme  of  Rules 
which  I  am  submitting  to  the  Senate,  to  make  religious 
knowledge  a  subject  of  examination  for  the  Scholarship  and 
the  License. 
Such  Here  I  waive  the  authority  for  my  proceeding,  which  I 

saSoned11  seem  to  ^er*ve  ^rom  ^e  wor^s  or*  tue  Meeting  of  Bishops  in 
s7nodicai     "^a^'  l**^'  w^°  exPressty  enjoin  all  the  teachers  and  students 
Meeting       of  the  University  "ut  alieni  a  profanis  novitatibus  quibus 
fidei  integritas  maculatur,  sectentur  scientiam  quae  cum  chari- 
tate  sedificet,  ducantur  ea  sapientia  cujus  initium  est  timor 
Dei ",  a  direction,  which  scarcely  will  be  fulfilled,  if  a  youth 
can  go  through  our  academic  course  without  any  direct  teach- 
ing of  a  religious  character.     I  waive  this  authoritative  in- 
junction, because  mere  authority,  however  sufficient  for  my 
own  guidance,   is  not  sufficient  for  the  definite  direction  of 
those  who  have  to  carry  out  the  matter  of  it  in  practice. 
■  i   In  the  first  place,   then,  it   is   congruous   certainly  that 
youths,  who  are  prepared  in  a  Catholic  University  for  the 
general  duties  of  a  secular  life,  or  for  the  secular  professions, 

is  congruous  m  ' 

should  not  leave  it  without  some  knowledge  of  their  religion ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  does,  in  matter  of  fact,  act,  in  the 
world  and  in  the  judgment  of  men  of  the  world,  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  a  Christian  place  of  education,  and  is  a  reproach  to 
its  conductors,  and  even  a  scandal,  if  it  sends  out  its  pupils 
accomplished  in  all  knowledge  except  Christian  knowledge ;  /, 
and  hence,  even  though  it  were  impossible  to  put  the  intro- 
duction of  religious  teaching  into  the  secular  lecture-rooms 
upon  any  scientific  principle,  the  imperative  necessity  of  its  in- 
troduction would  remain,  and  the  only  question  would   be, 

what  matter  was  to  be  introduced  and  how  much. 

« 

y — #And  next,  considering  that,  as  the  mind  is  enlarged  and 
and  desirable  cultivated  generally,  it  is  capable,  or  rather  is  desirous  and 
has  need,  of  fuller  religious  information,  it  is  difficult  to 
maintain  that  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  which  is  sufficient 
for  entrance  at  the  University,  is  all  that  is  incumbent  on  stu- 
dents who  have  been  submitted  to  the  academical  course.  So 
I 
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that  we  are  unavoidably  led  on  to  the  further  question,  viz.,  \ 
shall  we  sharpen  and  refine  the  youthful  intellect,  and  then 
leave  it  to  exercise  its  new  powers  upon  the  most  sacred  of 
subjects,  as  it  will,  and  with  the  chance  of  its  exercising  them 
wrongly ;  or  shall  we  proceed  to  feed  it  with  divine  truth,  as 
it  gains  an  appetite  for  knowledge  ? 

Religious  teaching,  then,  is  urged  upon  us  in  the  case  ofIfadmitted 
University  students,  first,  by  its  evident  propriety ;  secondly,  jJ^e^Ex"  - 
by  the  force  of  public  opinion ;  thirdly,  from  the  great  incon-  y«MtoMi 
veniences  of  neglecting  it.  S  And,  if  the  subject  of  religion  is 
to  have  a  real  place  in  their  course  of  study,  it  must  enter 
into  the  examinations  in  which  that  course  results ;  for  no- 
thing will  be  found  to  impress  and  occupy  their  minds,  but 
such  matters  as  they  have  to  present  to  their  Examiners. 

Such,  then,  are  the  reasons  which  oblige  us  to  introduce 

'  '  °  justifiable  on 

the  subject  of  religion  into  our  secular  schools ;  and  in  fact  I  principle. 
think  we  can  do  so  without  any  sacrifice  of  principle  or  of 
consistency,  as,  I  trust,  will  appear,  if  I  proceed  to  explain 

the  mode  which  I  propose  to  adopt  for.  the  purpose.  

'  I  would  treat  the  subject  of  religion  in  the  school  of  Philo- 
sophy and  Letters,  simply  as  a  branch  of  knowledge.  If  the  knowledge 
University  student  is  bound  to  have  a  knowledge  of  history 
generally,  he  is  bound  to  have  inclusively  a  knowledge  of 
sacred  history  as  well  as  profane ;  if  he  ought  to  be  well 
instructed  in  ancient  literature,  Biblical  literature  comes  under 
that  general  description  as  well  as  classical ;  if  he  knows  the 
philosophy  of  men,  he  will  not  be  extravagating  from  his 
general  subject,  if  he  cultivate  also  the  philosophy  of  God. 
And  as  a  student  is  not  necessarily  superficial,  though  he  has 
not  studied  all  the  classical  poets  or  all  Aristotle's  philosophy, 
so  he  need  not  be  dangerously  superficial,  if  he  has  but  a 
parallel  knowledge  of  religion. 

However,  it  may  be  said  that  the  risk  of  theological  error  sometimes 
is  so  serious,  and  the  effect  of  theological  conceit  is  so  mis-  thought 

'  °  dangerous. 

chievous,  that  it  is  better  for  a  youth  to  know  nothing  of  the 
sacred  subject,  than  to  have  a  slender  knowledge,  which  he 
can  use  freely  for  the  very  reason  that  it  is  slender. 
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Ecciesiasti-  This  objection  is  of  too  anxious  a  character  to  be  disre- 
not SS-  garc*ed.  But  m  fcne  ^rsi  P^ace  i*  1S  obvious  to  answer,  that 
ous-  one  great  portion  of  the  knowledge  here  advocated  is,  as  I 

have  just  said,  historical  knowledge,  which  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  doctrine.  (  If  a  Catholic  youth  mixes  with 
educated  Protestants  of  his  own  age,  he  will  find  them  con- 
versant with  the  outlines  and  the  characteristics  of  sacred  and 
ecclesiastical  history  as  well  as  profane :  it  is  desirable  that 
he  should  be  on  a  par  with  them,  and  able  to  keep  up  a  con- 
versation with  them.  It  is  desirable,  if  he  has  left  our 
University  with  honours  or  prizes,  that  he  should  know  as 
well  as  they,  the  great  primitive  divisions  of  Christianity, 
its  polity,  its  luminaries,  its  acts,  and  its  fortunes ;  its  great 
eras,  and  its  course  to  this  day.  He  should  have  some  idea 
of  its  propagation,  and  the  order  in  which  the  nations,  which 
have  submitted  to  it,  entered  its  pale ;  and  the  list  of  its 
Fathers,  and  of  its  writers  generally,  and  the  subjects  of  their 
works.  He  should  know  who  St.  Justin  Martyr  was,  and 
when  he  lived ;  what  language  St.  Ephraim  wrote  in ;  on 
what  St.  Chrysostom's  literary  fame  is  founded;  who  was 
Celsus,  Ammonius,  Porphyry,  Ulphilas,  Symmachus,  or 
Theodoric.  Who  were  the  Nestorians;  what  was  the  religion 
of  the  barbarian  nations  who  took  possession  of  the  Roman 
Empire :  who  was  Eutyches,  or  Berengarius,  who  the  Albi- 
genses.  He  should  know  something  about  the  Benedictines, 
Dominicans,  or  Franciscans,  about  the  Crusades,  and  the  chief 
movers  in  them.  He  should  be  able  to  say  what  the  Holy 
See^has  done  for  learning  and  science ;  the  place  which  these 
islands  hold  in  the  literary  history  of  the  dark  age ;  what  part 
the  Church  had,  and  how  its  highest  interests  fared,  in  the 
revival  of  letters ;  who  Bessarion  was,  or  Ximenes,  or  Wil- 
liam of  Wykeham,  or  Cardinal  Allen.  I  do  not  say  that  we 
can  insure  all  this  knowledge. in  every  accomplished  student 
who  goes  from  us,  but  at  least  we  can  admit  such  knowledge, 
we  can  encourage  it,  in  our  lecture  and  examination  halls. 

And  so  in  like  manner,  as  regards  Biblical  knowledge,  it  is 
desirable  that,  while  our  students  are  encouraged  to  pursue 
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the  history  of  classical  literature,  they  should  also  be  invited  history  of 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  some  general  facts  about  the  ^"^rous"0' 
canon  of  Holy  Scripture,  its  history,  the  Jewish  canon,  St. 
Jerome,  the  Protestant  Bible ;  again,  about  the  languages  of 
Scripture,  the  contents  of  its  separate  books,  their  authors, 
and  their  versions.  In  all  such  knowledge  I  conceive  no 
great  harm  can  lie  in  being  superficial. 

But  now  as  to  Theology  itself.  To  meet  the  apprehended  Pure  Tneoio- 
danger,  I  would  exclude  the  teaching  in  extenso  of  pure  dogma  avoided. 
from  the  secular  schools,  and  content  myself  with  enforcing 
such  a  broad  knowledge  of  doctrinal  subjects  as  is  contained 
in  the  catechisms  of  the  Church,  or  the  actual  writings  of 
her  laity.  I  would  have  them  apply  their  minds  to  such 
religious  topics  as  laymen  actually  do  treat,  and  are  thought 
praiseworthy  in  treating.  Certainly  I  admit  that,  when  a 
lawyer,  or  physician,  or  statesman,  or  merchant,  or -soldier 
sets  about  discussing  theological  points,  he  is  likely  to  succeed 
as  ill  as  an  ecclesiastic  who  meddles  with  law,  or  medicine,  or^ 
the  exchange.  But  I  am  professing  to  contemplate  Christian 
knowledge  in  what  may  be  called  its  secular  aspect,  as  it  is 
practically  useful  in  the  intercourse  of  life  and  in  general  con- 
versation ;  and  I  would  encourage  it  as  it  bears  upon  the 
history,  literature,   and  philosophy  of  Christianity. 

It  is  to  be  considered,  that  our  students  are  to  go  out  into  Ability  to 
the  world,  and  a  world  not  of  professed  Catholics,  but  of  t?onsnotje°" 
inveterate,  often  bitter,  commonly  contemptuous  Protestants ;  angerous' 
nay  of  Protestants  who,  so  far  as  they  come  from  Protestant 
Universities  and  public  schools,  do  know  their  own  system,  do 
know,  in  proportion  to  their  general  attainments,  the  doctrines 
and  arguments  of  Protestantism.     I  should  desire,  then,  to 
encourage  in  our  students  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the 
relations,  as  I  may  call  them,  between  the  Church  and  society 
at  large ;  for  instance,  the  difference  between  the  Church  and 
a  religious  sect ;  between  the  Church  and  the  civil  power ; 
what  the  Church  claims  of  necessity,  what  it  cannot  dispense     j 
with,  what  it  can ;  what  it  can  grant,  what  it  cannot.     A 
Catholic  hears  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  discussed;  is  that 
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usage  of  faith,  or  is  it  not  of  faith  ?  He  hears  the  Pope 
accused  of  interfering  with  the  prerogatives  of  her  Majesty, 
because  he  appoints  an  hierarchy.  What  is  he  to  answer  ? 
What  principle  is  to  guide  him  in  the  remarks  which  he 
cannot  escape  from  the  necessity  of  making?  He  fills  a 
station  of  importance,  and  he  is  addressed  by  some  friend 
who  has  political  reasons  for  wishing  to  know  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  Canon  and  Civil  Law,  whether  the  Council  of 
Trent  has  been  received  in  France,  whether  a  Priest  cannot 
in  certain  cases  absolve  prospectively,  what  is  meant  by  his 
intention,  what  by  the  opus  operatum;  whether,  and  in  what 
sense  we  consider  Protestants  to  be  heretics;  whether  any  one 
can  be  saved  without  sacramental  confession ;  whether  we  deny 
the  reality  of  natural  virtue,  and  what  worth  we  assign  to  it. 
Questions  may  be  multiplied  without  limit,  which  occur 
in  conversation  between  friends,  in  social  intercourse,  or  in 
the  business  of  life,  where  no  argument  is  needed,  no  subtle 
Knowledge  and  delicate  disquisition,  but  a  few  direct  words  stating  the 
refutation  of  fact.  Half  the  controversies  which  go  on  in  the  world  arise 
from  ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  case ;  half  the  preju- 
dices against  Catholicity  lie  in  the  misinformation  of  the  pre- 
judiced parties.  Candid  persons  are  set  right,  and  enemies 
silenced,  by  the  mere  statement  of  what  it  is  that  we  believe. 
It  will  not  answer  the  purpose  for  a  Catholic  to  say,  "I 
leave  it  to  theologians",  "I  will  ask  my  priest";  but  it  will 
commonly  give  him  a  triumph,  as  easy  as  it  is  complete,  if  he 
can  then  and  there  lay  down  the  law.  I  say  "lay  down 
the  law" ;  for  remarkable  it  is,  that,  even  those  who  speak 
against  Catholicism,  like  to  hear  about  it,  and  will  excuse  its 
advocate  from  alleging  arguments,  if  he  can  gratify  their 
curiosity  by  giving  them  information.  Generally  speaking, 
however,  as  I  have  said,  such  mere  information  will  really  be 
an  argument  also.  I  recollect  some  twenty-five  years  ago 
three  friends  of  my  own,  as  they  then  were,  clergymen  of  the 
Establishment,  making  a  tour  through  Ireland.  In  the  West 
or  South  they  had  occasion  to  become  pedestrians  for  the 
day ;  and  they  took  a  boy  of  thirteen  to  be  their  guide.  They 
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amused  themselves  with  putting  questions  to  him  on  the 
subject  of  his  religion ;  and  one  of  them  confessed  to  me  on 
his  return  that  that  poor  child  put  them  all  to  silence.  How  ? 
Not  of  course  by  any  course  of  argument,  or  refined  theo- 
logical disquisition  ;  but  merely  by  knowing  and  understanding 
'he  answers  in  his  catechism. 

Nor  will  argument  itself  be  out  of  place  in  the  hands  of  Laymen,  as 
laymen  mixing  with  the  world.  As  secular  power,  in-BowithiBtea- 
flnence,  or  resources  are  never  more  suitably  placed  than  the  Church? 
when  they  are  in  the  hands  of  Catholics;  so  secular  know- 
ledge and  secular  gifts  are  then  best  employed  when  they 
minister  to  divine  revelation.  Theologians  inculcate  the 
matter  and  determine  the  details  of  that  revelation;  they 
view  it  from  within ;  philosophers  view  it  from  without, 
and  this  external  view  may  be  called  the  Philosophy  of 
Religion,  and  the  office  of  delineating  it  externally  is  most 
gracefully  performed  by  laymen.  In  the  first  age  laymen 
were  most  commonly  the  Apologists.  Such  were  Justin, 
Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Aristides,  Hermias,  Minucius  Felix, 
Arnobius,  and  Lactantius.  In  like  manner  in  this  age  some 
of  the  most  valuable  defences  of  the  Church  are  from  laymen : 
as  de  Maistre,  Chateaubriand,  Nicolas,  Montalembert,  and 
others.      If  laymen   may    write,    lay    students   may  read.  /\     


They  may  surely  study  other  works  too,  ancient  and  modern, 
whether  by  ecclesiastics  or  laymen,  which,  although  they  do 
contain  theology,  nevertheless,  in  their  structure  and  drift,  are 
polemical.  Such  is  Origen's  great  work  against  Celsus ;  and 
Tertullian's  Apology ;  such  some  of  the  controversial  treatises 
of  Eusebius  and  Theodoret ;  or  St.  Augustine's  City  of  God ; 
or  the  tract  of  Vincentius  Lirinensis.  And  I  confess  that  I 
should  not  even  object  to  portions  of  Bellarmine's  Con- 
troversies, or  to  the  work  of  Suarez  on  Laws,  or  to 
Melchior  Canus's  treatise  on  the  Loci  Theologici.  On  these 
questions  in  details  indeed,  which  are,  I  readily  acknowledge, 
very  delicate,  opinion  may  differ,  even  when  the  general 
principle  is  admitted ;  but,  I  even  if  we  confine  ourselves 
strictly   to   the   Philosophy,    or   the  external   contemplation 
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of  Religion,  we  shall  have  a  range  of  reading  sufficiently 
wide,  and  as  valuable  in  its  practical  application  as  it  is 
liberal  in  its  character.  In  it  will  be  included  what  are 
commonly  called  the  Evidences ;  and,  what  is  an  especially 
interesting  subject  at  this  day,  the  Notes  of  the  Church. 

But  I  have  said  enough  in  illustration  of  the  point  which 
has  given  occasion  to  my  writing  to  you.  One  more  remark 
I  make,  though  it  is  implied  in  what  I  have  been  saying : — 
whatever  the  students  read  in  the  province  of  religion,  they 
read,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  problem,  under  the  super- 
intendence, and  with  the  explanations,  of  those  who  are  older 
and  more  experienced  than  themselves. 

I  am,  etc. 


June,  1856. 
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